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TAKEN FROM THE PAGES OF OUR 1949 CATALOGUE 


These are but a few of the many values 
listed. Order today one or more of these 
lovely collections designed to fit any garden. 





Roek Garden Collection 
Price: 10 plants, $3.45 — 20 plants, $6.50 
Postpaid in New England 


AN IDEAL collection for filling the empty spaces in established Rock 
Gardens. 


1 Alyssum saxatile compactum. 1 Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. 
Yellow. Burnt Orange. 
1 Arabis alpina. White. 1 Iberis Sempervirens Snow- 
1 Armeria maritima. Pink flake. White. 
~ ‘ ‘ 1 Sedum acre. Yellow. 
1 Campanula carpatica. Blue. 1 Thymus vulgaris. Purple. 
1 Dianthus Beatrix. Pink. 1 Viola Jersey Gem. Blue. 


All Season Cut-Flower Garden 
Price: 20 plants, $8.00 ° 


THis COLLECTION has been selected to provide cutflowers all season 
long for the average home. Each variety has been selected for its bloom- 
ing “qualities, neatness of growth, keeping qualities after cutting, and 
hardiness. This collection ‘planted now should provide you with cut- 
flowers for many years to come. Approximately 25 square feet of area 
should be used. 


Postpaid in New England 


3 Coreopsis Double Sunburst. 3 Liatris pycnostachya. 
Yellow. Lavender. 

3 Chrysanthemums Lavender 3 Pyrethrum roseum. Pink. 
Lady. Lavender. 3 Shasta Daisy Mayfield Giant. 

2 Gaillardia grandiflora. Daz- White. 
zling scarlet and orange. 3 Phlox E. I. Farrington. Pink. 


Perennial Border Collection 
Price: 30 plants, $9.95 ° 


Tuts Group of plants is designed for an area of approximately 40 square 
feet. In selecting the list, contrasts in heights, blooming season, and 
colors were the primary consideration. 


Postpaid in New England 


3 Aquilegia Chrysantha. 3 Gaillardia. Crimson and Gold. 
Yellow. 3 Heuchera sanguinea. Rose. 

3 Aster Red Rover. Red. 3 Iberis semperfiorens. White. 

3 Chrysanthemums Pgymy 3 Phlox Daily Sketch. Pink. 
Gold. Yellow. 3 Platycodon. Blue. 

3 Dianthus Semperfiorens. 3 Pyrethrum. Pink, red and 
Pink. white. 





Colorful Shrub Border 


$15.85 Value 


$14.50 


—— 


NEW E nOLAND 


HIs hardy colorful shrub border will cut a gay swath 
along your pa. Designed for an area 25 feet long, the 


following Shru 


Collection w ill 


act as a decorative screen all 
season, or as a vivid back- 
ground for lawns and flower 


beds. 


Forsythia spectabilis 


Bright yellow, early April. 


3-4 ft... 


Pink Honeysuckle 
Soft pink, early May. 


Spiraea Van Houttei 


Dazzling white, late May. 


|, ee 
Deutzia P. of Rochester 


Pinkish white, early June. 


Weigela rosea 
Delicate pink, June. 
ae 


Rose of Sharon 
Large red, late July. 
| 


Hydrangea Pee Gee 
Pink shading to lavender, 
August. 3-4 ft... .. 


Japanese Quince 
Fiery salmon red, early 
April. 2-3 ft.. 


Deutzia Lemoine 
Creamy white, late May. 
18-24 in....... 


Calycanthus floridus 
Chocolate colored, May 
and June. 2-3 ft... 


Spiraea A. Waterer 
Pinkish red, all Summer. 
18-24 in....... 


Rhodotypos kerrioides 
W hite, July; black fruit. 


Buddleia Charming 
Pink, all Summer. 
| Sr 


$1.20 
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4 en few people are aware of the two-fold use for Culti- 
vated Blueberry Plants. In addition to bearing de- 


abundant. Order some each of early, midseason, and late 
varieties to provide fruit during the entire season. We 


Cultivated BLUEBERRIES “bc 


Midseason; 
large berries. 214-3 ft. - 


$1.75 each, 


licious fruit, they are delightful shrubs for ornamental ——.. 
planting. The leaves which are a lustrous bright greer in ew 
Summer assume gorgeous hues at the first approach of $15.00 
Fall. The blossoms, similar to Lily-of-the-Valley, are : 
borne on graceful racemes. The fruit is large, firm, and — Rancocas. 


Midseason; slender _up- 
right habit; 
$1.75 each, 
offer 3-year, bearing-age plants. $15.00. 


10 ie $15.00. 


ts "Sisk 


Early; , low -growing type; Rubel. 
large berries. 244-3 ft. $1.75 each, 
3 for $4.75, 


Fruits first week in July; 
sturdy bushes; prolific bearer. 244-3 
ft. $1.75 each, 3 for $4.75, 10 for 
$15.00. 





3 for $4.75, 10 for 


sweet berries. 244-3 ft. 


3 for $4.75, io. for 


GROUP OFFER 
1 plant ea. of the 4 varieties listed $6.25 
2 plants ea. of the 4 varietieslisted $12.06 
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Lexington Nurseries. Ine. 


1265 Massachusetis Avenue . 


LExington 9-1700 ° 


LEXINGTON 73. MASS. 
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FOR OVER 45 YEARS 





wrtaons FUNG-O 


EFFECTIVE TREATMENT FOR CONTROLLING 
MILDEW, RUST AND OTHER FUNGI 


FOR THE NECTRIA CANKER OF BOXWOOD 
JUNIPER RUST ON DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTALS 


CONTROLS RED SPIDER ON EVERGREENS 
FUNGUS DISEASES ON MANY PERENNIALS 
. SEND FOR LITERATURE ye 


Incl Mag For detailed information, send for free booklets— JUNIPER 
iorgeg sb RUST DISEASES—NECTRIA CANKER OF BOXWOOD 


arttaons GRUB CONTROLLER 


FEEDS TURF 


GRUB CONTROLLER effectively does a two-fold job. An 
organic base fertilizer that stimulates the vigorous and 
healthy growth of desired grasses, and at the same time, 
eliminates turf injury from larvae of Japanese, Asiatic and 
native beetles. 


RUST DISEASES 


sUNIPER 


THE NECTRIA CANKER 
BOxWoop 


KILLS GRUBS 


Wilson's new GRUB CONTROLLER containing Chlordane 
& D.D.T., is the finest grub proofing ever compounded. This 
outstanding product eliminates grubs, ants, Japanese Beetles 
and other harmful lawn insects in one application without 
injury or harm to lawn grasses. 





50 LBS. $5.50 ¢ ‘% TON $97.00 ¢ TON $185.00 


Witens WEED KILLER 


SUPER-STRENGTH 


KILLS WEEDS in drives, paths, gutters, tennis courts, etc. A clean, odorless, highly 
concentrated liquid that will completely eradicate weeds for an entire season. 
Produces a sterilizing effect on soil, retarding new growth. 


KILLS POISON IVY and other rank growing, deep rooted weeds and grasses 
such as Wild Morning Glory, Wild Grape, Wire Grass, etc. May be used 
successfully spring or fall. One application does the trick. 


SAVES LABOR. A real time saver, easily applied with a sprinkling can—weeds 
die usually within 48 hours. 
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1 GAL. $2.00 ¢ 5 GALS. $9.00 ¢ 30 GALS. $45.00 * 55 GALS. $77.00 


“EUREKA PLANT FOOD 


THE WORLD'S FINEST GREENHOUSE AND GARDEN PLANT FOOD 


A superlative plant food, unusually safe and completely reliable. Its quick, vitalizing effect is particularly 
suitable for the culture of flowers and shrubs grown in the garden or greenhouse. Wilson’s EUREKA 
PLANT FOOD is pleasant to use, simple to apply and unsurpassed in quality. 


CONTAINS 18 RARE ELEMENTS 


A completely balanced organic fertilizer containing 18 rare and essential plant elements—all naturally 
available in time-tested, proper proportions to provide stimulation and lasting effects. 


100 LBS. $9.00 ¢ ‘TON $85.00 ¢ TON $160.00 


« SEND 
HORTICULTURAL Crdrew CHEMISTS SOIL 
SAMPLES 








DEPT. A-2, SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY ANALYSIS 





BRANCHES: GLEN COVE, L. I. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


FOR FREE 
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Garden Gems from Bobbink & Atkins Catalogue... 


—and more besides— 


GSAS AS ROSES BGK 
Rare and Scarce Species, Shrub, and Old-Fashioned Roses not Available Elsewhere 


Rosa alba suaveolens. Cultivated in S. E. 
Europe for the production of rose oil or attar. 
Semi-double white flowers. $2.00 each; 3 for 
$5.00. 


Rosa pteragonis. A yellow cross between R. 
Omeiensis Pteracantha and R. Hugonis which 
some day may rival R. Hugonis in popularity. It 
is healthier and more attractive than R. Hugonis. 
$2.00 each; 3 for $5.00. 


Rose, Patricia Macoun. Pure white flowers 
with showy golden stamens; borne in clusters of 
20 to 30 buds and open blooms. Comparable in 
bloom and growth habit to Deutzia or Phila- 
delphus. Extra fine glossy foliage. $2.00 each; 3 
for $5.00. 


All these roses to be planted and treated as “shrub”’ roses and 
attain heights of from about three to six feet which can be easily 


Maiden’s Blush. This is a ‘‘must’”’ for all col- 
lectors of old fashioned roses. Blush rosy-pink to 
white. The petals of the semi-double flowers most 
artistically arranged. Strongly perfumed. $2.00 
each; 3 for $5.00. 


Rosa spinosissima Springold. A Scotch his- 
pida hybrid producing enormous golden yellow 
blooms. Very early. Graceful and drooping 
growth. $2.50 each; 3 for $7.00. 


Rosa rugosa alba. While a common rose of long 
standing, it has always been hard to get the true 
white variety. Our plants are grown from layers 
and grafts, not from seeds as most others are, so 
are uniformly true white. $1.25 each; 3 for $3.35. 


regulated by simple pruning and thinning from time to time. All 


are exceptionally winter hardy everywhere. Average soil is all 
that’s necessary or advisable. No spraying, dusting, or nursing. 


We have produced extra strong, two-year plants of these partic- 
ular varieties though some are known as the “hard to propagate”’ 


PERENNIALS 


Aster yunnanensis, Napsbury. A novelty 
just imported from abroad where it created a 
big sensation. Bright heliotrope with golden eye; 
excellent cut flower. Grows to about 18’’. 3 for 
$2.00. 


Aster Prosperity. Large, deep rosy pink flow- 
ers. Grows to about 4. 3 for $3.00; 10 for $9.00. 
Erica and Calluna. Write for a special list of 
our big collection. 


Gentiana aucaulis. The scarce stemless Gen- 
tian with adorable deep blue flowers in spring 
and fall. 3 for $3.00; 10 for $9.00. 


Helleborus niger, improved Christmas Rose. 
All our plants of this popular garden gem are 
first established in pots and much better than 
field grown seedlings. 3 for $4.00. 


Primula. We have many more varieties than 
in the catalogue and call special attention to our 
splendid stock of the blue Aucaulis. No plants 
will be sent out before having flowered with us. 
3 for $2.50; 10 for $7.50. 


Primula primavera. Very distinct purplish 
red with yellow centers. 3 for $3.00; 10 for $9.00. 
Primula Wanda. Early flowering purplish red. 
3 for $2.00; 10 for $6.00. 


A large proportion of our perennials, especially Alpine varieties, come to you in pots. 


We have no plants in cold storage. 


Perennials sent postpaid within 500 miles of New York City. Add 10% to help pay cost of handling 


and delivery outside this limit 


CARYOPTERIS CLANDONENSIS 


An herbaceous shrub, producing whorled spikes 
of soft plumbago blue in September and October. 
Reaches the height of about three feet. An im- 
provement over the common C. Incana (Blue 
Spiraea) 3 for $2.25. 


Postpaid within 500 miles of N.Y.C. 
Add 10% outside 


CLIMBING HYDRANGEA 
HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS 


This, the finest of all climbing vines, is as hardy 
and lasting as the well known bush hydrangea 
with far more refined blooms in June and July. 
Good for a lifetime it will climb on nearly every 
surface. Large specimen plants, especially grown 
in our nursery for 7 years; they are now two to 
three feet high. Supply limited. $6.50 each; 2 for 
$11.00. 

E-xpertly packed for delivery 

by Railway Express collect 


MINIMUM ORDER $5.00 - 


CYTISUS SCOPARIOUS 
ANDREANUS 


A member of the famous scotch broom family, 
known for its gorgeous pea shaped flowers of 
crimson and gold. The ladies find the branches 
very useful for artistic arrangements. Grows four 
to five feet. $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00. 

Expertly packed for delivery by Railway Express 


Bergers Erfolg. A Hybrid rugosa producing 
unique blooms with fiery red petals against large 
yellow stamens. Very fragrant. $2.00 each; 3 for 
$5.00. 


_Rosa Moyesi. Deep blood-red blooms matched 


by no other color in the rose kingdom. $2.00 
each; 3 for $5.00. 


Rosa Moyesi, Sealingwax. A new European 
importation, similar in color to the species 
Moyesi but with more terra cotta tones. $2.00 
each; 3 for $5.00. 


Rosa Macrantha. Masses of large, white 4” 
blooms in June. Grows to about 10 feet. Use 
either as a climber or a shrub. Long, deep red 
hips. $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00. 


kind. Now that we have the big plants, you will run no risk ia 
getting them established. 


Minimum Order $5.00 


Roses postpaid within 500 miles of New York City. Add 10% to help pay 
cost of handling and delivery outside this limit 


YELLOW HONEYSWEET 
RASPBERRIES 


A hardy importation from France; fruits earlier 
than most raspberries with repeat crops later in 
the season. Sweet, delicious flavor. 10 for $3.50. 


Postpaid within 500 miles of N.Y.C. 
Add 10% outside this limit 


GREENHOUSE GRAPES 


Three popular varieties are now available in 9” 
pots for greenhouse culture and fruit during 
winter. They are now four to five feet high. 
Muscat of Alexandria, Black Alicanti, Black 
Muscat. $7.50 each 
Expertly packed for delivery 
by Railway Express collect 


LONICERA HENRYI 


A new Honeysuckle vine for ground cover, banks 
and shady spots. Yellowish-red flowers followed 
by black fruit. Far better than the old Hall's 
honeysuckle because this one is easily kept within 
bounds. 10 for $6.00. 


Postpaid within 500 miles of N.Y.C. 
Add 10% elsewhere 


ROSE OF SHARON, HIBISCUS, WM. R. SMITH 
Best of all the single white Rose of Sharon. Profuse bloomer beginning in July. $1.50 each, 3 for $4.00. 
Postpaid within 500 miles of N.Y.C. Add 10% outside 


SALVIA SPLENDENS, Welwyn’s White and Welwyn’s Pink Annuals 


The white is pure and the pink is a clear brilliant pink. Both will thrive in shade or full sun. Grows to 
about three feet, producing panicles 5 to 6 inches in length. Compared with the old scarlet salvia, 
which thrives only in full sunlight, these two new ones are more valuable because they are so effective 
in shady places. Before the late summer and autumn blooms appear, the gorgeous green foliage in 


itself is striking. Blooms until late fall. 


Strong plants from cuttings now offered in 4’ pots, for May delivery, 12 for $5.00; 25 for $10.00. 
Expertly packed for delivery by Railway Express collect 


ORDER TODAY FROM THIS PAGE 


Bobbink @& Atkins 


Rose Growers, Plantsmen and Nurserymen 


522 PATERSON AVENUE = 


EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


Visitors are always welcome. Most of these plants are available for local cash and carry sales, too 
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Pine Tip Blight 

Red, Austrian and Scotch pines in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York have 
been troubled periodically since the late 
20’s by a fungous disease which is now 
threatening these and other species of pines 
elsewhere. Since it usually kills only the 
current year’s growth, it is commonly 
called tip blight. Occasionally, however, it 
spreads enough to kill entire branches. In 
1929 and 1931 the disease ran rampant 
around Philadelphia with the result that 
scarcely a large Austrian or Scotch pine 
could be found that did not have the char- 
acteristic dead terminals on some of the 
lower branches. 

The disease has been identified as Sphae- 
ropsis ellisi. This genus of fungi causes all 
sorts of troubles on apple, oak, elm and 
other species as well as pine. The one which 
attacks pine produces spores with the first 
warm rains of Spring which are carried 
great distances by the breezes of subsequent 
sunny days. Lodging on the newly elongat- 
ing terminal buds, the fungus soon kills 
the partially developed needles and con- 
tinues its mycelial development through 
the wood of the branch. 

During the Springs of ’47 and °48 condi- 
tions in the northeastern states were ideal 
for the rapid spread of this fungus. In some 
cases entire branches were killed but more 
often a large portion of the foliage was de- 
stroyed, thereby weakening the tree and 


> Wayside 3 





making it susceptible to attack by a variety 
of other troubles. 

Although Austrian, Scotch and red pines 
appear to be its favorite hosts, during the 
current season white, pitch, mugho, short- 
leaf, and Virginia pine have also been at- 
tacked rather freely. Mature specimen 
trees seem to be more susceptible to attack 
than plantations, except possibly red pine 
stands planted outside the natural range. 
In the deteriorating plantations in south- 
ern Pennsylvania and Maryland sphaerop- 
sis is found, although it is not considered 
the primary cause of the dying of the trees. 

In 1948 the infection was more plentiful 
in New York and the New England states 
which can likely be explained by the ab- 
normally wet Spring and early Summer. A 
series of warm wet Springs might permit 
this fungus to do great damage to the 
numerous mature pines which are common 
in the older suburban areas. Aesthetically, 
their loss would be great. 

It is not necessary to lose these trees. 
Pine tip blight can be eradicated if a careful 
and thorough job is done. All infected tips 
should be cut off and burned in the Fall 
or Winter, making the cut so as to save the 
newly-formed buds just beyond the limit 
of the infection. Care should be used to see 
that the diseased needles are all collected 
and burned. Otherwise, they remain a 
source of reinfection. The following Spring 
just as the terminal buds on the lateral 
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Horticulture’s Finest come from Wayside 


branches begin to elongate a spray com- 
posed of 10 pounds of powdered bordeaux 
mixture in 10 gallons of water should be 
applied. A second spray of the same solu- 
tion should be put on 10 days later. 

Such a program has been successful in 
most cases when the sprays are applied at 
the correct times. Since a fungicide such as 
bordeaux mixture is a preventive but not a 
curative, to be effective it must be on the 
needles when the spores arrive. If the spray 
is applied too early it will be less effective 
because only a part of the needles will be 
coated, while a late application is of no 
value at all. 

— H. Gieason Mattoon. 
Narberth, Pa. 





Welcome 
Michigan 


Horticulture announces with satis- 
faction that the members of the 
Michigan Horticultural Society have 
become subscribers. Both Horticul- 
ture and the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, as well as the 
Horticultural Society of New York, 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
ety, and the Garden Center of 
Greater Cleveland, unite in wel- 
coming Michigan. 











A thrilling preview of exciting beauty is presented in 
Wayside Gardens’ complete catalog for spring plant- 
ing. You will find new interest and charm for your 
garden among the many exceptionally fine offerings. 


The finest new PERENNIALS 
Hardy Tritoma, Coral Sea. Pastel, coral-red over- 
laid with deep rose. Graceful, medium sized flower 
spikes bloom in June and July. Fine for cutting. 
Maid of Orleans. Delicate blooms of lovely, warm 
ivory appear on tall, rigid spikes. Extremely hardy. 
Chrysanthemum, Carnival. This brilliant mum is a 
glowing bronze, red and gold shade that fairly gleams. 
Mellow Glow. A soft blending of bronze, buff and 
peach. Double, 3 inch flowers produced in abundance. 
Hardy English Aster, Plenty. Thousands of semi- 
double 2” flowers of exquisite, soft blue completely 
cover this fine, hardy plant. Will grow anywhere. 


_ fh 
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Wayside Gardens’ exclusive, pedigreed ‘‘Root- 
strength” plants are field-grown and rigorously tested 
under all conditions. They are fine, vital, full-rooted 
plants guaranteed to bloom the very first year. 


The finest new LILIES 


Centifolium Olympic Hybrids. Modern strain of 
trumpet lilies. Showy flowers of unusual coloring and 
form bloom in July for 3 weéks to a month. 


Dr. Abel’s “‘Fiesta Hybrids’’. A race of brilliantly 
colored new lilies. Neatly reflexed flowers in bright 
yellows through orange to exotic, dark reds. 


Fine new GIANT GLADIOLUS 
A completely new strain of magnificent gladiolus of 
enormous size and superb beauty. Huge florets in 
crisp, vibrant colors bloom on giant stalks. 22 excit- 
ing new colors from pure white through pastels of 
rose, pink and violet to yellows, reds and purples. 


The finest new HYBRID TEA ROSES 


California Centennial. The most ra- 


TRITOMA 
Maid of Orieans 
Coral Sea 





diant, deep, crimson-red rose in exist- 
ence. Long, beautifully formed buds 
bloom on 18” stems. Perfect variety for 
cutting—richness of color will not fade. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 


Sleigh Bells. This delightfully fragrant 
rose is huge with heavy textured petals 
of glistening white. Extremely long 
stemmed flowers produced in profusion. 
Glossy, disease-resistant foliage. 


HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


{/most 200 pages, with hundreds of flowers illustrated in their natural colors. Thousands of 
gardeners rely on this book, year ajter year, as their source book of ideas and the finest 
worthwhile new plants. Complete cultural instructions for each item. To be sure you get your 
SS copy enclose with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 
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BUDDLEIA COLLECTION 


For Summer Loveliness 


Throughout the summer and 
early fali you'll find the lovely 
bright color and variety of these 
Buddleias a source of rich pleas- 
ure, both in the garden and as 
cut flowers. 


FASCINATING (Pat.)—Tall, compact plants 
produce quantities of long, graceful pink 
blooms. 

FORTUNE—Sprays of pure lilac with an 
orange eye in each dainty flower. The plant 
grows four feet high and has heavy dark 
foliage. 

PEACE (P.A.F.)—Lovely pure white flowers 
are produced in abundance, and contrast 
beautifully with all other varieties. Grows 
about six feet tall with fine foliage. 





PURPLE PRINCE (P.A.F.)—Rich, lilac purple flowers have a bright golden- 
orange eye, and the spikes are unusually large, giving a massive effect. 


FLAMING VIOLET (Pat. 519)—Brilliant, glowing violet flowers grow 
closely on large trusses, and last very long. Outstanding in the garden and as 
cut flowers. 


$1.00 each, or all 5 for $4.00 
f.o.b. Madison 


ies us ae Doge BOX 
sliustrated 1949 catalog 25¢ 
charge will be deducted from “ 


yotty5- 
your first order, MADISON, N. J. 


(7 \ 
250,000 


PERENNIALS 


IN GREAT VARIETY 








All the old favorites and all 
that is good in the new. 


Field-grown clumps, basketed 
to insure livability and ease 


of handling. 


Come out in your old clothes 
and browse around, or send 


for list. 
NURSERIES 


WINSLO minicom 


NEEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS * 
 g sal Country Nursery (loses to Home 


\ W, 
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READERS © puestions Aaswered 




















What is Massey dust and how can it be obtained? I do not find it listed 
in any catalog. 

Some dealers carry it even though they do not list it. However, 
it can easily be made at home by mixing thoroughly-nine parts of 
dusting sulphur and one part of lead arsenate. 

7 7 7 
Is there anything I can do to prevent my soil from getting hard and 
cracking when dry? 

Add a two or three-inch layer of sharp sand or small pieces of 
coarse coal ashes and one of humus, such as manure, peat or leaf 
mold. Mix these materials into the soil thoroughly down at least 
as far as the spade goes. A little lime may also help but have 
the soil tested first. 

xy 7 ¥ 
Please tell me the names of a few varieties of hardy phlox suitable for a 
beginner. 

There are many good varieties and the selection of a few is 
largely a matter of choice. However, the beginner should have 
satisfactory results with Leo Schlageter (bright red), Mary 
Louise (white), Rheinlander (salmon pink) and Columbia or 
E. I. Farrington (pink). 

7 y y 
When and how should shade trees be fed? 

Make a series of holes two inches in diameter, 18 inches deep 
and 18 inches apart around each tree under the outer extremities 
of the branches. Half fill the holes with the fertilizer, using three 
pounds of fertilizer for every inch of diameter of the tree trunk 
four feet above the ground. Any good fertilizer not too heavy in 
nitrogen will give good, strong growth. Apply in early Spring 
or Fall. 

5 y 7 
Does asparagus prefer an acid or an allaline soil? 

According to the most recent information asparagus prefers a 
slightly acid soil with a p.H. of about 6.4 to 6.8. Recent reports 
also appear to indicate shallow planting preferable to trenching. 

y xy y 
Will the redbud or judas tree survive in southern New Hampshire 
and similar areas? 

Unless your conditions are particularly unfavorable, the red- 
bud should be able to withstand your climate. When purchasing 
the tree, however, it is safer to get one from a northern nursery 
and to buy a fairly sizable plant. A southern-grown one or one 
that is too young may not withstand the first Winter or two as 
well, if at all. 

y x y 
Can you give me a few notes on the culture of calochortus? 

They like full sun, good drainage and dryness during Summer 
and Fall. They do better in the rock garden than in the flower 
border because they need coarse grit and humus with plenty of 
stone chips and drainage. Plant in late Fall to avoid Fall growth, 
setting the bulbs about twice their own depth. Cover lightly with 
salt hay or cranberry tops when the ground is frozen. 

y y y 
Can growing lilies be transplanted and when? 

Lilies can be satisfactorily transplanted while they are growing 
if care is taken to remove a large amount of soil with the bulbs 
and roots. However, the best time to do it is when the bulbs are 
dormant. 

7 y y 
What are the advantages, if any, of using a cloth house for plants and 
how is it constructed? 

Cloth houses tend to maintain a steady and somewhat more 
humid atmosphere than is found in the open. They also offer a 
light shade from the sun, break the force of the wind, offer some 
protection from hailstones and keep out injurious insects. Such 
houses are usually made by setting posts in the ground, making a 
framework of light wood or heavy wire and covering with aster or 
tobacco cloth. 
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THIS MONTH IN THE GARDEN 


APRIL over most of America is the time when gardening outdoors gets 
underway. The days go by with astonishing speed and one never seems 
to get things done on time. Two ideas will help. One is that there is no 
need of getting seeds of most things in too early. There can be much 
cold and wet weather ahead. Late-sown seed often produces plants 
superior to seed sown too early. Anyhow, tender things should not 
be sown until the ground is really warm. Even June 1 is not too late 
for all but a few things. The other idea is that if you are pressed for time, 
you can always buy piants of tomatoes, cabbage and the like, and of 
most annuals from your local dealer. Such plants are well worth the 
small cost. 

PLAN your garden and plan your time. An evening, especially a rainy 
one, can be spent working out what you are going to plant, where you 
are going to plant it and when. Add the standard chores such as sanita- 
tion, transplanting and the like and then follow your schedule. You will 
be surprised at your efficiency. A good idea is to use cards — one for 
each job — and then you can file the cards after the job is done to 
help you plan better next year. 

SPRAY or dust delphiniums, hollyhocks, phlox and peonies as soon as 
they start to grow. It keeps disease away or checks it. Bordeaux is still 
good and sulphur dust has its points. So do some of the standard pro- 
prietary mixtures. Try the new things but be cautious with them. 
Remember, no one knows just how they work in every case. 

PRUNE all your shrubs now for dead wood and for branches that have 
been torn or broken by Winter wind and snow. It is best to remove 
dead and broken tissue now before the leaves start to open much. A 
flick of the finger nail into the bark of a suspected twig will tell by the 
green or brown color if it is alive or dead. Always be cautious in prun- 
ing but particularly with Spring-blooming material — for the flower 
buds are already formed. 

SPRING is a good time to divide clumps of many perennials as they will 
soon be in vigorous growth and will withstand moving and dividing 
better now than later. 

ROSES in particular should be gone over now. Cut back if you wish but 
the old idea of severe pruning for the sake of larger blooms is not as 
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widely accepted as formerly. If you are planting dormant stock get it 
in just as soon as possible. 

CLEAN UP. Be sure no dropped fruit or dead stalks of perennials are 
left in the garden. These residues of last year harbor insects and dis- 
eases: so, get rid of them. Leave a mulch of clean material under 
shrubs, particularly evergreens. It may not be tidy but it is good for 
the plants and that is the idea. Bear in mind what a wild piece of 
woods looks like. That is what your shrubs want too. 

TUBEROUS-rooted begonias should be started by this time indoors. 
Use a light soil with leaf mold and sand and shade the flats from strong 
light. 

DWARF dahlia seeds can be started about now, too, indoors. 

PANSIES may be set out anytime now. They are cool-weather plants 
and light frosts will not harm them too much. Keep the blooms picked 
off and they will flower continuously until the weather is hot. 

ONION SETS, cabbage plants, broccoli and lettuce like cool weather. 
Set them out as soon as the soil is dry enough to work. 

FALL is probably the best time for moving most trees but magnolias 
should be moved now. Lilacs if moved this time of year should be set 
as early as possible. 

LAWNS should be brushed clean right away and when the grass starts 
to grow a commercial fertilizer should be dusted around. Do it before a 
rain or else water it in with the hose. Do not roll a lawn when it is soft. 

FERTILIZING the perennial plantings must be done cautiously, for 
many plants have their feeding roots near the surface and these roots 
are easily damaged by cultivating. 
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Hyacinth garden of Bay State Nurseries; Boston 1949 Spring Flower Show 
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INDY March has its faults but it has one great redeeming feature — in the 

great cities of the North it brings the mammoth Spring Flower Shows. 
In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and St. Louis, 
the Winter-weary can walk out of the weather into an Edened June. It is just 
like going into one’s own garden and, upon the closing of the gate, care and 
trouble are left behind. Such is, for most Americans, the great value of the Spring 
Flower Show — an escape from the reality of pavements into the timeless magic 
of gardens. Of course and, most pleasingly so, the numbers of serious gardeners 
who look upon the shows as their annual springboard into activity, is constantly 
multiplying. Even so, and gardeners will be the very first to own the fact, it is 
the beauty of the shows that is the compelling attraction. Gardeners are, of all 


people, both sensitive to and avid for color, fragrance, warmth and loveliness. 
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Tht More 


By DR. DONALD WYMAN 
Author: **Shrubs and Vines 
For American Gardens’’ 


HEN our forefathers first came to America, there was 

not too much interest at first in plants that were grown 
purely for ornament in the garden. As time went on and the 
necessities of hewing an existence from the land were over- 
come people began to have a little time for leisure. They 
planted a few things solely for ornament. A few plants were 
collected from the woods, a lilac bush was brought over 
from England in the form of seed, a few roses, barberries 
and the like were planted. As time rolled on and personal 
fortunes began to accumulate a demand for “new” orna- 
mental plants was started which is still very much in evi- 
dence 200 years later. 

Today, not only the first few ornamentals are available 
for growing in our gardens but hundreds and thousands of 
others as well. In fact, arboretums, botanical gardens and 
nurseries are overflowing with plants that are available to 
the individual gardener for growing in his own garden. 
Some gardeners have the collector’s instinct and are con- 
tinually seeking something different for their gardens re- 
gardless of its general appearance and over-crowding. 

With nearly 6,000 different,species and varieties of woody 
plants growing in New England’s Arnold Arboretum there 
is a wealth of material from which to choose. In fact, there 
is too much! The indecisions which many have experienced 
in trying to select two or three of “the best” lilacs by 
walking through the Arnold Arboretum’s collection of 
nearly 450 are familiar to many. 

A few years ago one of this country’s leading nurserymen 
listed 67 different Philadelphus in his catalog. All these 
plants have white flowers and they differ one from the 
other merely in size, habit and the type of flowers they 
produce. Surely there are not 67 species and varieties, each 
one of which is worthy of growing in a garden. How can the 
uninitiated make intelligent selections from such an im- 
posing list? 

In the first place, those who specialize in growing varie- 
ties of certain genera, the larger commercial growers and 
the arboretums and botanical gardens which maintain 
large collections should get together and decide on some 
varieties that are superior to others. This has been done 
with crab apples, lilacs and some other plants. In the sec- 
ond place, the commercial growers should concentrate on 
growing chiefly these recommended varieties but, what is 
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most important, the plant buying public should become 
familiar with these recommended varieties and ask for 
them by name. This is difficult and sometimes impossible 
to do but it is the only way to emphasize the important fact 
to the commercial growers that the gardeners of the coun- 
try want only “the best”’. 

As an example, the comparatively recent introduction of 
Syringa prestoniae created somewhat of an urge on the part 
of growers. There were in the neighborhood of 40 clones or 
near-relatives named. Growing these for six years or more 
in the Arnold Arboretum, it was found that under our con- 
ditions less than one fourth of these were outstanding 
ornamentals, the others were so similar that from the land- 
scape viewpoint they were identical. Why should the com- 
mercial growers clutter up their catalogs with 40 mostly 
mediocre varieties when a selection of eight or 10 would be 
the best of the group? The other 30 varieties will not be 
grown if informed amateurs do not ask for them. On the 
other hand, if plants are ordered from a nursery catalog 
indiscriminately without information concerning “the 
best” then we can expect a preponderance of mediocre 
plant material being offered. 

Where can we buy a red-flowered mountain laurel, the 
excellent shingle oak or a yellow-fruited viburnum? Nurs- 
eries having these are few indeed, for most are cluttered 
with less desirable plants for which there is a demand. 
Create the demand for better materials and nurseries will 
grow them quickly enough. 

The Arnold Arboretum is trying to do its part in testing 
new plants and in distributing information about them. 
New plants are grown several years before they are men- 
tioned to the commercial growers and are sent out and 
recommended only after careful comparison with the many 
other species and varieties of the same genus. Other arbore- 
tums are doing likewise and some of the larger commercial 
growers as well. Men who realize that with the growing 
interest in gardening, with the excellent work being done 
by the garden club movement and certain horticultural 
magazines, there is bound to be an increased demand, not 
for any plant materials but for the better plant materials. 

Every gardening amateur who orders plants from cata- 
logs will be serving his own cause well and also that of 
other gardeners if he assures himself that the varieties he 
orders are among the best for his particular purpose. In this 
way many of the second-rate varieties now being grown 
will eventually be discarded entirely by commercial 
sources. 
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Gard. en 


By W. D. WHITCOMB 
University of Massachusetts 


N every work shop, tool house, garage or 
corner of the basement, there is a cup- 
board or set of shelves which are stacked 
with cans, bottles, and bags «f pesticides. 
This is the garden medicine chest. Exam- 
ining, sorting, and discarding certain items 
in it is a most necessary chore before the 
gardening season begins. Some of the old 
reliables should be retained and others dis- 
carded. Powders should be kept dry to pre- 
vent lumping, liquids should not be frozen 
and emulsions should not become separated. 
Under favorable conditions lead arsenate, 
wettable sulfur, wettable DDT, powdered 
bordeaux mixture, fermate and nicotine 
sulfate will not lose their effectiveness from 
year to year. Rotenone and pyrethrum 
powders or dusts deteriorate and if used 
during the second season they should be 
applied more heavily as a dust or stronger 
as a spray. Whenever there is doubt, the 
questionable material should be discarded 
and a fresh supply obtained. 

New pesticides are constantly being de- 
veloped and while most of them are more 
effective than the well-established formulae 
there are still many things to learn about 
them. Many gardeners like to try them and 
should be encouraged to do so on an ex- 
perimental basis. 

A well-stocked garden medicine chest 
should contain a supply of pesticides for 
spraying or for dusting or both. A good 
collection of materials might be: 


For the Perennial Border 


0% DDT Wertas_e Pownpenr. Used at 
the rate of two tablespoonfuls per gallon, it 
is the standard control for Japanese beetle, 
rose chafer, leafhoppers, thrips, and all 
kinds of chewing insects on roses, peonies, 
iris, chrysanthemums and similar plants. 
Usually best when combined with fermate 
or wettable sulfur as directed. 

RotENoNE Extract. There are several 
trade-name materials which should be used 
as directed on the package. Good for com- 
bating red spider and leafrollers. One quart 
makes about 50 gallons ready-to-use. 

Nicotine Suurate. Used at the rate of 
114 to two teaspoonfuls per gallon, it is still 
the best insecticide to kill aphids or plant 
lice. The addition of one tablespoonful of 
soap flakes (dissolved) adds to the effective- 
ness. 

Leap ARSENATE. Used at the rate of 24% 
tablespoonfuls per gallon, this is a stand- 
ard insecticide for killing chewing insects. 
It is rapidly being replaced by DDT but is 
still preferred where beneficial parasites are 
present. When combined with 50% DDT 
wettable powder the combination kills the 
most resistant chewing insects. 
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WETTABLE Sutrur. Used at the rate of 
four tablespoonfuls per gallon, it is a stand- 
ard fungicide for control of mildews and 
leaf spots. Especially useful to combat 
powdery mildew on roses and phlox. Is best 
when combined with lead arsenate or DDT 
wettable powder to control both insects and 
diseases. 

FermarteE. Used at the rate of one table- 
spoonful per gallon, it is the most effective 
fungicide to control rusts and leafspots. 
Especially good for the control of rust on 
hollyhocks and black spot on roses. It may 
be mixed with DDT, lead arsenate and (or) 
sulfur to make a combination spray. 

DDT 5% Dust is as effective as a DDT 
spray when freshly applied. Can be pur- 
chased as DDT-sulfur or DDT-copper to 
use as a two-purpose dust. The ease with 
which dust may be applied is often a de- 
cided advantage when outbreaks of Japa- 
nese beetles or rose chafers occur suddenly. 

Au.-Purpose Dvusts in various formula- 
tions are being offered. It is desirable that 
they contain DDT, sulfur, fermate and 
rotenone. Even some of the new pesticides 
are being added. When used frequently and 
lightly these control the more common 
pests. Extensive use of them is prohibited 
by their high cost but they have much 
practical value for pest control on the city 
lot. 


For Hardy Ornamental Shrubs 


Orn EmuLsIon, used as recommended on 
the can, is very efficient as a dormant spray 
to contro] scale on pine, euonymus and 
lilac; gall aphid on spruce as well as spider 
mites on evergreens and fruit trees. Nor- 
mally, oil sprays should be applied about 
April 15 and applications when freezing 
weather is expected should be avoided. 

DDT, Nicormve, RorenoneE and Leap 
ARSENATE are effective materials used in 
the same way and to control the same types 
of insect pests on ornamental trees and 
shrubs as on garden perennials. In general, 
shrubbery will be well protected by three 
applications each season at approximately 
May 15, June 15 and July 15. 

WETTABLE SuLFUR and FerMatE control 
the same type of diseases on shrubbery as 
on perennials. Fermate is especially effec- 
tive in preventing cedar rust on ornamental 
crab apples and hawthorns. 


For the Vegetable Garden 


ROTENONE is used most commonly on 
vegetables as a dust containing 0.75 to 
1.0% rotenone. It is the standard treatment 
to control Mexican bean beetle on beans; 
striped cucumber beetle on squash, melons 
and cucumbers; flea beetles on tomatoes, 
peppers and eggplant; and corn borers in 
sweet corn. 





CopPER-ROTENONE Dust, which also 
controls the common blights on tomatoes, 
cucumbers and other vegetables is a practi- 
cal dust formula to use. 

NICOTINE SULFATE as used on perennials 
is also effective against aphids on tomatoes, 
cabbage and other vegetables. It can be 
added to other sprays. 

BorpEaux Mrxture (powder) or NEv- 
TRAL Copper Powper for spraying are 
generally used for combating blights on 
tomatoes, celery, and cucumbers. Manu- 
facturers’ directions for preparing sprays 
should be followed. 

Progressive gardeners will be intrigued by 
the reports and advertisements of new 
pesticides. To be sure, they are all prom- 
ising and have been carefully tested for 
their ability to kill pests before they are 
prominently publicized. There is much to 
be learned, however, about their effect on 
all kinds of plants, their compatibility with 
other pesticides and the retention of resi- 
dues in the soil. Some gardeners will wish 
to try them on an experimental basis. 


New Pesticides 


CHLORDANE. Available as a 40% or 50% 
wettable powder for spraying, a 5% dust 
for dusting and a 2% emulsion for house- 
hold use. It appears to be the most effective 
insecticide for ant control yet discovered 
and acts much more quickly in controlling 
grubs in the soil than lead arsenate or 
DDT. The 2% emulsion seems ideal for the 
control of roaches. Plant injury from the 
wettable powder or dust has been negligible. 

BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE (BHC). Effec- 
tive control of soil insects and aphids has 
been obtained. A strong musty odor is a 
decided disadvantage. When the active in- 
gredient of BHC, called gamma isomer, is 
isolated much of the disagreeable odor is 
eliminated. At present BHC has limited and 
specific uses only. 

PaRaTHION. This organic phosphate com- 
pound has been called “‘the wonder insecti- 
cide”’ because it is reported to have killed 
all kinds of insects and spiders against 
which it has been tested. 

ZERLATE. A dithiocarbamate fungicide in 
which the zinc is substituted for iron as in 
fermate. It has many uses as a substitute 
for bordeaux mixture and other copper 
fungicides. 


Others. There are many other new pesti- 
cides which are constantly being developed. 
Trade magazines will carry reports on many 
of them and manufacturers will promote 
their use. All of them need more investiga- 
tion. Weed killers are in this group. 

AmMarTE seems best for killing poison ivy 
and the various forms of 2-4 D have been 
used successfully by experts. 

SropDARD’s SoLvENT is effective for kill- 
ing weeds between rows of carrots and 
parsnips. In any case, use a special sprayer 
for weed killers and do not try to wash out 
the regular sprayer. 

When buying pesticides do not be mis- 
led by catchy trade names. Read the list 
of ingredients on the label in order to make 
sure that you are buying what you want. 
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A new | ae on popularity ves 


Satins _Awahening 


By WILLIAM H. BISCHOFF 
Miami, Florida 


HE science of hybridization has brought 

new color, beauty and form to an old 
favorite of the sub-tropics. Hibiscus, whose 
varieties could once be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand with fingers left over for 
other uses, has now blossomed forth in 
something like 1,000 new guises. 

Most of the new varieties are startlingly 
beautiful. They have to be. Otherwise, 
hibiscus breeders would discard them. 
Competition has become keen in what is 
turning out to be a profitable as well as a 
fascmating business. Amateur horticul- 
turists, intrigued by the endless possibilities 
for satisfying achievement no less than the 
profits to be had have tossed aside other 
careers to breed hibiscus. Professional 
nurserymen have put aside other plants to 
specialize in hibiscus. 

One such amateur lured by the new 
beauties of hibiscus into a professional 
career with the plant is Edward M. Schat- 
tle. For 15 years Schattle was a Miami, 
Fla., department store employee. In his 
spare time he interested himself in horticul- 
ture. Eventually, he found himself concen- 
trating on hibiscus. Finally he decided the 
outlook for the plant was worth making it 
a life-work. 

Schattle has now been breeding hibiscus 
for three years and lists some 500 varieties 
in his collection. He himself has brought out 
five new blooms. These are the end result of 
5,000 hybridizations. . 

Until a few years ago the only hybrid 
varieties to be found were in Hawaii. Now, 
however, the fever has spread to the sub- 
tropical regions of mainland United States. 
Findings and plants are being exchanged 
among hibiscus enthusiasts of Florida, 
Texas and California. 

So swiftly has the intense development 
of the species progressed that confusion has 
inevitably resulted. No one actually knows 
how many varieties now exist, although the 
usual guess is “at least a thousand’’. Many 
blooms dignified as separate varieties are 
actually counterparts of other varieties. A 
fine bloom may be known under one name 
in Hawaii, another in Florida and still 
another in California. Texans may know 
that same bloom by even another name. 

To resolve this confusion Schattle and 
other Florida breeders feel that some or- 
ganization will have to be formed among 
the growing number of bloom creators. 
Hybridizers in Texas, California and 
Hawaii with whom they keep up a steady 
flow of correspondence agree. As a result an 
association may soon take form. Rose breed- 
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ers who went through the same confusion 
when hybridizers began to bring out new 
blooms rapidly, worked it out in that way. 
Now they have an organization that de- 
cides whether the handiwork of a rose 
breeder is a new creation or a repeat of a 
previous performance by nature under the 
skilled direction of man. The hibiscus breed- 
ers want the same standardization of 
varieties. 

When cross-pollenation finally results in 
a new hibiscus bloom the resulting plant in 
most cases is grafted on the roots of old 
standard varieties. These old varieties have 
learned how to make their way in the diffi- 
cult soils of the tropics. New hybrids stand 
little chance on their own roots. They grow 
poorly and usually succumb to root knot 
nematodes which abound in the tropic 
soils. 

The breeders report, however, that some 
of the older hybrids have become accli- 
mated. A few of them are now being put 
out on their own root systems. 

The Chinese air layering or marcottage 
system of rooting cuttings while still on the 


parent plant is favored in hibiscus propaga- 
tion. There has been a new wrinkle added to 
this ancient method. Once the damp moss 
is wrapped around the scraped bark, the 
hibiscus breeders encase it in a plastic wrap- 
ping. The plastic film keeps in moisture and 
protects the new rootlets from injury by 
the sun. 

By this method the breeders say they get 
new nursery stock in one to three months. 
Production of new plants from cuttings, on 
the other hand, takes four to six months and 
sometimes a full year. Marcottage and cut- 
ting propagation, of course, are confined to 
those varieties which have become accli- 
mated and can be grown on their own roots. 
The newer hybrids still have to be grafted. 

Just where the limit of new 
blooms will be reached, no one is prepared 
to say. Home planters and landscapers are 
inclined to hope discoveries will keep on for 
a while. Hibiscus hedges which had fallen 
out of favor are now coming back into 
planting schemes. With so many different 
blooms a hedge can now be as interesting 
as the owner chooses to make it. 


hibiscus 





To Grow Better Roses 


See Story 
on Page 159 














Bischof 


Hibiscus flowers are the epitome of the Deep South 
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SY Yur Soil Us Clayey 


By AUGUST P. BEILMANN 


Manager, Arboretum 
Missouri Botanic Garden 


F YOU have a clay soil do not despair — 
many other gardeners do too! Clay soils 
can be found almost everywhere and are 
often very productive. A clay soil, after all, 
is one with a high percentage of fine parti- 
cles. They must be 0.002 inch in diameter or 
less and unlike the coarser particles in a 
silt or sand they can be seen only under 
the microscope. 

Such very fine textured soils may have 
been formed in place from the parent rock 
and are then called “sedentary”, they may 
have been laid down under water in which 
case they are called “‘sedimentary” or they 
may have been transported great distances 
by rivers and thus become “alluvial” soils. 

Usually they are a store house of plant 
food and require only a key to unlock them. 
The highly productive “gumbos”’ along 
our larger rivers belong to the last group. 
They require the proper manipulation and 
working to make them some of the richest 
soils in the world. 

Some clay particles can be found in al- 
most all soils, It is the clay which binds 
the sandy soils and gives them their charac- 
teristic ‘‘tilth” and it is also the lack of 
sufficient clay which imparts to “craw-fish”’ 
soils their coldness and wetness. 

Clay is said to be colloidai. It has a cer- 
tain plasticity which is a most important 
feature from the soil chemist’s viewpoint. 
Chemically and physically clay is the most 
important constituent of a soil except, 
perhaps, the organic matter. When clays 
are wet they swell and when dry they may 
shrink. They may lose over 20 per cent of 
their bulk. Such shrinking can be seen 
around the edge of a lake during a dry 
Summer and along the mud flats of the 
larger rivers. In the garden this may be 
detrimentai, many roots may be torn off 
and the plants injured severely. 

From the gardener’s viewpoint a clay 
soil has certain advantages — unless it 
happens to be that poor clayey subsoil too 
often used as a backfill around a new home. 
In such cases the term “‘clay” has a dif- 
ferent meaning and requires different 
handling. 

Assuming that you plan a garden in an 
area where clay soils predominate and, 
while no longer virgin soils, they have not 
been too badly eroded, then the problem is 
not too difficult. Remember, a clay has 
certain advantages; it holds water well, it 
can be worked at just the right stage in 
Spring and it usually has a fair share of 
plant nutrients locked away. It also has 
some disadvantages. The problem then is 
to unlock the minerals and adjust the physi- 
cal structure to approach the best silt 
loams, the gardener’s ideal soil. 
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First of all, some lime will be needed; as 
little as two tons or more than five tons per 
acre of agricultural limestone may be 
required. Lime has much to do with the 
workability of clay and the behavior of 
such soils after a good tilth is achieved. It 
tends to reduce the plasticity and impart 
a granular structure; thus it checks the 
tendency of such soils to run and flow to- 
gether after a rain and shrink and crack as 
the water evaporates. Even though you 
plan to grow only those plants with a high 
acid tolerance a little lime may be needed 
for its effect upon the physical structure. 

Secondly, a clay soil can stand an admix- 
ture of coarser grains. It is a “clay”’ be- 
cause it contains few heavy particles. The 
simplest way to achieve this is to add sand. 
It may prove impractical if not impossible 
to add an inch of sand to a large garden; but 





in a small bed it may be the easiest 
way to add to the workability of the clay. 
In the absence of sand, fine, screened 
cinders may be used. 

Third, the addition of large quantities of 
humus will also change the physical struc- 
ture, since such soils are always short of this 
necessary ingredient of a good garden soil. 
Organic matter in any form is acceptable; 
you can use leaf-mold, stable manure, 
rotted sawdust or shavings, peat or com- 
post. Any of these materials added to clay 
become the key which unlocks the mineral 
fertility and they have just as much in- 
fluence upon the physical structure. 

If lime, sand and organic material are 
added to even the lightest-colored clays, 
some immediate change for the better will 
follow. However, some time must elapse be- 
fore all of these materials and the clay have 
had an opportunity to become mutually 
adjusted to the point where they begin to 
exert their individual characteristics. In 
short, they must “‘weather”’ a while before 
the clay becomes a silt loam with early 
workability and freedom from drought. 


SY Your Soil Us Sandy 


By DR. OSCAR T. EICHMANN 


Long Island Agricultural 
and Technical Institute, N. Y. 


HE preparation of garden soils is the 

first step in realizing the gardener’s 
dream of beautiful flowers and vegetables. 
The success of producing crops of quality 
depends to a great extent upon the condi- 
tion and treatment of the soil. Discouraging 
results are often caused by a lack of proper 
soil preparation and may well be overcome 
through a better understanding of the soil 
functions in relation to the cultivation of 
garden crops. 

All soils represent a mixture of mineral 
matter, organic matter, gases and water. 
The mineral matter consists of sand, silt and 
clay. The ratio in which the three com- 
ponents are found determines the soil type. 
Light soils contain more than 50 per cent 
sand and less than 20 per cent clay. Some 
of the finest garden soils belong in this 
classification. The amount of silt present is 
of great importance since it gives the soil 
complex the desired qualities by counter- 
acting the coarseness of the sand and the 
stickiness of the clay. 

Very light or sandy soils are often re- 
sponsible for disappointing crops. These 
soils are very coarse, the water movement 
is fast and the loss of plantfood through 
drainage is severe. Without correction soil 
conditions are so changeable that the pro- 
duction of good crops becomes impossible. 
If corrected and carefully prepared even 
very light soils may be used for the produc- 
tion of satisfactory crops. 


In very light soils the distribution of 
water as well as plantfood is too unstable. 
The soil is not capable of holding and stor- 
ing water for any length of time. Frequent 
watering becomes necessary and is respon- 
sible for the removal of needed plantfood 
from the soil by leaching. Growing condi- 
tions are therefore very unreliable. 

To overcome this the gardener can make 
use of suitable types of organic matter and 
derive many benefits. Organic matter can 
serve as a substitute for silt. Even soils 
practically free of silt (sandy clays) can 
be made productive in this manner. The 
organic matter may be applied in the form 
of compost, well-rotted manure, granulated 
peatmoss or a mixture of all of them. A 
mixture of even parts of peat and manure 
has given very good results. 

Organic matter applications have to be 
made every year. All forms of organic 
matter undergo changes in the soil. These 
changes are due to microbial activity and to 
oxidation. Through microbial action un- 
available forms of plantfood contajned 
within the organic matter (especially nitro- 
gen) are made available to the plant in 
steady and well-regulated amounts. Through 
oxidation which results in the destruction 
of the organic matter phosphorus, potas- 
sium, calcium and many other materials 
are released and made available. The or- 
ganic matter is destroyed for the benefit 
of the crop. The turn-over of organic matter 
in light soils is great. It has been estimated 
that from two to four bushels of organic 
matter are used up in this manner in 100 
square feet of area in one growing season. 
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If Your Soil is Sandy 
From preceding page 


~The benefits derived from the application 
of organic matter include even distribution 
of water and plantfood throughout the 
growing season. In addition, a great deal of 
plantfood becomes available to the plants 
from natural organic sources. Many bene- 
ficial microbial organisms are stimulated. 
Essential organic compounds, products of 
the decay of organic matter, are produced 
— compounds not available to the gardener 
from any other source. Chemical fertilizers 
applied as side-dressings during the growing 
season are less likely to injure the plants 
and will not disappear so readily from the 
soil by leaching. 

The following soil preparation program 
is recommended for light soils: 

Step onE. Adjust the soil reaction to a 
suitable range for the crops to be produced. 
Most flowers and vegetables do best in a 
range from pH 5.8 to pH 6.8. If adjustment 
is needed apply finely ground limestone. 
Four pounds of limestone per 100 square 
feet of area will raise the reaction by about 
one point (from pH 5.5 to pH 6.5). Do not 
use hydrated lime. 

Srep two. Apply organic matter in the 
form of rotted manure and granulated peat- 
moss at a ratio of 1:1. Eight to 10 bushels 
per 100 square feet are needed in the first 
year. The quantities used may be reduced 
in successive years in accordance with the 
amount used up during the growing season. 

Strep THREE. Apply five pounds of 20 per 
cent superphosphate per 100 square feet of 
area. Most garden soils are low in phos- 
phorus. Better root formation can be ex- 
pected if superphosphate is applied before 
planting. 

Strep rour. Turn the soil to a depth of at 
least six inches and mix all applications 
evenly throughout the top soil. The depth 
of the top soil may be increased slightly 
every year. 

Srep FIvE. Fertilize by side-dressing. Use 
light applications of a fertilizer containing 
from 10 to 50 per cent nitrogen in natural 
organic form. This will aid in the better 
distribution of this important plantfood 
and result in a better quality of the products. 

Strep srx. Water when needed at weekly 
intervals and apply no less than the equiva- 
lent of two inches of rainfall at one time. 

STEP SEVEN. Seed unused areas to provide 
cover at all times. Rye, wheat, oats, rye- 
grasses may be used. If the season is too ad- 
vanced for the seeding of a cover crop 
mulch the area with leaves, salt hay or any 
other suitable form of organic matter. 





Steffek Resigns 


Edwin F. Steffek, associate editor 
of Horticulture and staff horticulturist 
for the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for the past 12 years, has re- 
signed as of April 1 to join the edi- 
torial staff of House Beautiful, in a 
similar capacity. 
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One of oO f grandmother’ pets eee 


OlL a ishtvwed ay VR 


By CLAIRE NORTON 
Laporte, Colo. 


F it is old-fashioned to enjoy tuberoses, 

then I am most decidedly old-fashioned. 
I like their heavy, sweet fragrance and I 
know of no more delightful garden pictures 
than their waxy white flowers in contrast 
with blue flowered perennials or annuals or 
against a low growing evergreen. For the 
after-sundown garden they are delightful 
companions for such plants as flowering 
tobacco, mignonette and _ heliotrope. 

The most commonly offered varieties of 
tuberose (pronounced tuber-ose, not tube- 
rose) offered are Double Pearl and Mexican 
Everblooming, the latter bearing single 
flowers from July until frost. Albino is less 
heavily fragrant, while Silver Leaf has a 
distinct silver-white stripe bordering its 
rich green foliage. Both are harder to come 
by. 

For outdoor planting bulbs not less than 
four inches in circumference prove the best 
and are purchased in the Spring. Plant any 
time after the ground is thoroughly warmed 
and if a succession of plantings is made 
from the middle of May until early July, 
the blossoms may be enjoyed over a long 





season. In sections where the season is 
short the bulbs are usually started indoors 
from February to April for later transplant- 
ing to the borders. 

Unlike most bulbs tuberoses will tolerate 
and, in fact, relish well-rotted manure as a 
fertilizer. They like a soil that is deeply 
pulverized and if possible on the sandy 
side. 

For the best show the bulbs are grouped 
in clumps of six or more and covered over 
with about an inch of fine soil. Ample 
water must be provided and the earth about 
the plants stirred frequently during the 
season. 

Before frost in the Fall the bulbs should 
be lifted and stored for the Winter in a 
warm, dry place unless the gardener prefers 
purchasing new bulbs each Spring. Since 
the prevailing price is low, treating them as 
annuals is probably easier than storing the 
bulbs. 

Tuberoses make good pot bulbs for the 
indoor garden. They are easy to grow but 
the bulbs are valueless after one season in a 
pot. They are best grown in soil, one bulb 
to a five-inch pot, set with a third of the 
tuber exposed. Water should be generously 
supplied and the bulbs kept cool until 
green growth appears. 


Oldtime gardens were fragrant with tuberoses 
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Everbearing strawberry elitins eee 


, evs Al UY Siswedel 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 
Waltham Field Station 


ICK strawberries 60 to 90 days after 

planting. Have strawberries and cream 
all Summer and Fall instead of just for a 
week or two in June. 

This, or a similar statement, together 
with a natural-color picture of some luscious 
big strawberries, stimulates the desire of 
thousands of gardeners every year to try 
some everbearing strawberry plants in their 
garden. If the stories I hear and the gardens 
I see are indicative of general conditions, I 
am sure that 99 out of 100 folks who set 
these plants are dissatisfied with the re- 
sults. In all my travels I have never seen a 
fair-sized plot of husky, vigorous, high- 
producing everbearing strawberry plants. 

Now, I have grown this particular type 
of berry for 30 years and have had con- 
siderable success. For many years I en- 
thusiastically recommended the planting of 
an everbearing strawberry bed. As my 
friends and others kept coming back in in- 
creasing numbers with reports of failure it 
became more difficult for me to greet them 
with a straight face and say, ** Why that’s 
funny, they did well for me”’. 

After a few years of this, I quit mention- 
ing everbearing strawberries. It became 
more or less an obsession with me. Visitors 
to my garden during August and September 
went absolutely “daffy’’ when I picked 
them a handful of one to two-inch dead ripe 
berries. ‘‘Mmmm, my soul and body, we’ve 
heard something about Summer §straw- 
berries but we never imagined they were 
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like this. We must have some. What variety 
did you say they were? Where do you get 
them?” Then, when I mumbled something 
and hastened to. move on to the trellis to- 
matoes to change the subject, they looked 
at me with a “ Well, he doesn’t want to tell 
me. Heck, I can get some plants from any 
nurseryman.” — and they did. Then when 
they saw me after a year or two they 
would bring up the subject of everbearing 
strawberries and usually say, “The berries I 
had were the measliest, gnarliest things you 
ever saw. What do you suppose was the 
trouble?” 

There are two reasons why most garden- 
ers do not have better results with ever- 
bearing strawberries. They require: (1.) 
extra good growing conditions and (2.) 
constant attention. 

I have always prepared my strawberry 
bed in the same manner that I did my vege- 
table garden; manure or compost turned in 
and five to six pounds of complete chemical 
fertilizer such as 5-10-10 per 100 square 
feet raked in thoroughly just before the 
plants were set. The plants were mulched — 
usually with shavings —as soon as they 
began to make a good growth. Then, when 
the plants began to form fruit I applied a 
ring of the fertilizer around each plant on 
top of the mulch, possibly about a quarter 
cup to every three plants. This was re- 
peated every two weeks until October. 

We have frequently had berries for 
Thanksgiving, although I will have to admit 
they were somewhat flabby from frost and 
of poor color but from August 10 through 
September and into October we picked 








A mulch of wood shavings works very well with these strawberries 
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some every two or three days. For years, 
strawberry shortcake and strawberry pie 
were almost daily treats throughout the 
Summer. Of course, the everbearing straw- 
berries also produced a crop along with the 
standard type in late June. We considered 
them a little better in flavor and quality 
than any of the many Spring varieties we 
grew. 

By constant attention I mean going 
over the plants at least twice a week 
throughout the season, picking off the bud 
clusters up to August one, and nipping off 
the runners as fast as they developed. It is 
the nature of everbearing strawberry plants 
to produce berries almost continuously. 
Buds will often be present on the plants you 
set out. If you do not pick them off the 
blossoms will open in a few days and the 
first thing you know you will have ripe 
berries even before the leaves have hardly 
started. 

Beginners might think this early per- 
formance was wonderful but actually the 
plant might take weeks to recover. All bud 
clusters should be removed —I use my 
fingernails — until the plant has sufficient 
leaf area to make enough food to produce 
good-sized berries. Once allowed to do so, 
a husky plant will frequently send out five 
or six bud clusters within a few days. I have 
frequently counted 25 fair-sized berries on 
a single plant and it is not at all unusual 
to pick six or seven good-sized ripe berries 
at one picking from a plant. 

There is a great variation in the number 
of runners produced by different varieties. 
Some are good plant makers. Others will 
not make one new plant. In fact, there is 
also some deviation within varieties. Last 
season I planted two varieties new to my 
garden. In both I noticed that several 
plants produced from 10 to 15 new plants 
while others did not send out a runner. 


I never allow a runner to develop in my 
picking beds. Usually I purchase new 
plants every Spring. Seasons I made large 
plantings I would allow sections of the 
beds to make all the runners they would. 

I had the best results by setting the 
plants about 15 inches each way in beds of 
four rows. I also found it best to set the 
plants as soon as I could get the ground 
ready and could get the plants — from 
April 5 to 20 depending upon the season. 
I have also found that the plants did best 
on the higher parts of my garden. Still, they 
require water frequently and a good irriga- 
tion system is a must. 

Everbearing strawberries have proved to 
be an interesting and profitable hobby for 
me. I have planted every variety I saw 
mentioned in garden literature. I have never 
considered Mastodon worth planting but 
Gem always did well for me. Now, of 
course, there is a long list of new “bigger 
and better” varieties. Many are seedlings 
of the Gem. Some highly advertised varie- 
ties are: Gemzata, Old Glory, Streamliner, 
Superfection and Evermore. All are worth 
trying provided you can give them extra 
good growing conditions and constant 
attention. 
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Early Garden Whel 


By V. A. TIEDJENS 


Director 
Va. Truck Experiment Station 


This is the third in a series on practical 
gardening planned to help readers. 


N a previous article I attempted to give 
an evaluation of what kind of soil is 
good and what can be done with a faulty 
soil. I did not mention a sandy soil because 
the treatment on such a soil is different from 
the sandy, loam soils. These are really sand 
pits with no soil differentiation. The soil 
three feet deep is the same as that on the 
surface. 

In the Eastern States area there are 
many sandy soils on which beautiful gar- 
dens can be grown. These are very unfertile 
soils and must be treated as sand cultures. 
This means that they need a little of every- 
thing. Before I had a chance to work with 
them I had considered them useless because 
of a lack of water. When I came to study 
them I found water was less of a limiting 
factor than lime. Plants rooted very shal- 
low on these soils until a half pound of 
magnesium limestone to 25 square feet was 
applied to the subsoil when it was spaded. 
Furthermore, fertilizer solutions were far 
more effective than applying dry fertilizer, 
probably because of better diffusion of the 
fertilizer and partly because the mixtures 
used for the fertilizer solution contained 
some minor elements. In addition to set- 
ting the plants with fertilizer solutions and 
applying solutions on the seed when it was 
planted, the plants received three side 
dressings during the time they were grow- 
ing to the fruiting or flowering stage. In 
other words, the solutions should be applied 
during the early part of the growing season 
at biweekly intervals; first when the plants 
are established, the second two weeks later, 
and the third feeding two to three weeks 
later. 

I have also placed fertilizer solutions in 
the bottom of a trench eight to ten inches 
deep in these sands and then filled the 
trench and planted the seed or set the plants 
with a transplanting or starter solution. 
The solution for this purpose was made by 
dissolving one-half pound of garden fer- 
tilizer in one gallon of water which was ap- 
plied at the rate of one quart to each run- 
ning foot of row. This method has given 
exceptionally good results, superior to those 
produced from dry fertilizer. 

Special mixtures of fertilizer salts are 
available on the market and since each one 
ias a different formula, the directions on 
the package should be followed for sowing 
seed or setting plants. 


Another precaution that is conducive to - 


‘ood seed germination and seedling growth 
3 to sprinkle some pulverized magnesium 
imestone along the row on top of the seed. 
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People think I talk too much about the use 
of limestone but I have seen such wonderful 
results with it that I would always have a 
bag of it handy. If it is not needed, you will 
not see any results from its use. Sometimes 
the benefit will not show until the second 
year. 

Transplanting plants in the garden 
should be done in the late afternoon or 
evening. The soil should be moist and 
should not be packed too firmly. Plants 
root much more quickly if they have plenty 
of air. I prefer to start fertilizing when I 
set the plants. The first application is a 
transplanting solution for setting plants 
and a starter solution for sowing and plant- 
ing seed. Any further fertilization will de- 
pend upon the condition of the soil and the 
length of time the crop will grow. Most 
garden soils except the sands will, when 
properly limed, produce a good crop with 
the minimum of fertilization. 

Such things as radishes, beets, early 
turnips, Summer squash, leaf lettuce, kohl- 
rabi, and green beans will do well with 
nothing more than a starter solution ap- 


plied on the seed. Most of these can be sown 
and have the solution applied afterwards. 
If lettuce seed tends to float, the solution 
should be applied in the trench, a pint to 
three feet of row, and the seed sown as soon 
as it soaks in. Then cover the seed and 
lightly tamp with a rake. If you use the reg- 
ular garden fertilizer use a tea cup full in a 
12-quart pail of water for the transplant- 
ing solution and a large coffee cup full in 
12 quarts of water for the starter solution. 
These same directions may be used for 
flowers. 

Such crops as potatoes, sweet corn, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, eggplants, peppers, 
cantaloupes, cabbage, cauliflower, kale, 
broccoli, onions, carrots and Winter squash 
should be given from one to three feedings 
of a solution made up of one tea cup of 
garden fertilizer to a gallon of water. The 
solution is applied either along the row in a 
furrow made with a hoe or where the 
plants are far apart like tomatoes, a pint is 
applied in loose soil around the plants. 
Otherwise, a pint is applied every three 
feet on each side of the plants. The longer 
that a crop stays on the ground the more 
feedings it should have. Cabbage needs one 
while tomatoes need three. 

There are several crops which are more 
or less perennial. Asparagus when once 
planted will stay in place from 10 to 20 or 

See page 165 


Pian OF GARDEN 20 X25 (500 sq. ft.) 
Rows 15 inches apart — Planting dates approximate 
Scale: 1 inch = 6 feet 




































































No. ft. No. 
from of 
Edge Row Plam 
I Pole beans, 10 @ 2 ft. June 1 
2 Carrots, 10 ft. Beets, 10 ft May 1 
3 Tomatoes, 10@ 2 ft. June 1 
5 4 String beans May 1 
5 Tomatoes, 10@ 2 ft. June 1 
6 Lettuce plants, 20 @ 12 in. May 1 
7 New Zealand spinach, 1o ft., for plants, 4 ft. June 1 
Peppers, 6@ 1 ft.* 
10 8 Lettuce May 1 
9 Chard, 10 ft. Parsnips, 10 ft. May 1 
10 Onion sets (or plants 100@ 2% ni.) May 1 
II Carrots Beets June 1 
15 12 Cabbage, 7 @ 18 in Cauliflower, 8 @ 18 in.* Aug. 1 
13 String beans June 1 
14 Beets Aug. 1 
15 Carrots | Beets July 1 
20 16 Cabbage, 7 @ 18 in | Cauliflower, 8 @ 18 in May 1 
17 String beans July « 
18 Space needed by adjoining plants 
19 Peas, 20 ft. May 1 
; Chinese cabbage July 15 





* As it will be difficult to get plants August 1, grow your own. June 1 plant two feet 
of Golden Acre cabbage and two feet of Snowball cauliflower seed in row 7, these plants 


when ready to be set in row 12. 
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Vow spectes seal varieties... 


egonia 


By BESSIE R. BUXTON 
Peabody, Mass. 


AT is a new species or variety? To 
most of us, it means one that is new to 
us, personally. To the botanist it is a new 
hybrid or a newly-discovered species. With- 
out doubt, there are many undiscovered be- 
gonias in many countries. Some were dis- 
covered, described, identified and even 
grown for a time, then lost and forgotten, 
to be brought out years later as “‘new”’ 
begonias. Begonia liebmanni, for instance, 
was discovered in 1853 by A. F. Liebmann 
in Mexico, grown in Europe and in this 
country. Then it disappeared. After years 
of oblivion it was found again in Mexico by 
Thomas MacDougall of New York in 1938 
and now we are growing it again, seemingly 
a new plant. Only two of the more than 100 
Philippine begonias have been brought to 
this country. So, we may look forward to 
new species from that source some day. 

We are greatly indebted to the American 
Begonia Society for its work in importing 
begonia seeds from many countries. Some, 
to be sure, are not correctly named but in 
time these errors will be corrected. 

First, let us consider new or rare species. 
B. alnifolia is certainly not new, for it was 
described by A. DeCandolle in 1864 and 
credited to Colombia but it has been known 
in this country only a short time, seed being 
imported from Costa Rica. This is an exam- 
ple of wrongly-named seed. It was received 
by the begonia society under the name of 
B. alnifolia but has proved to be B. carpini- 
folia rubro-involucrata. The true B. alnifolia 
is a shrubby plant up to six feet high in its 
native home, with shining foliage and pink 
and white flowers. The leaves resemble 
those of the alder, hence the name. 

Begonia cavum — this is so new to me 
that I have not yet seen it. The plant was 
discovered by MacDougall in Oaxaca, 
Mexico, in September 1946, and was named 
by Rudolf Ziesenhenne of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., because it was found growing in a 
small limestone cave, wedged in the cracks 
of the wall. It is about three inches high, 
with dull green leaves and white flowers 
which are structurally unlike any other be- 
gonia. It is not yet on sale. 

Bartonea Winter Jewel was sent to 
me from Florida before the war and had 
come to Florida from Porto Rico. The cor- 
rect name is not yet known. At least, no 
reference to it under either name has been 
found. It is a miniature, trim and bushy, 
the dark green leaves are lightly silvered 
and with red margins. The flowers are 
bright pink, small, profusely borne. 

B. carpinifolia is not new botanically, as 
it was described and named by Liebmann 
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in Costa Rica in 1852. Rex Pearce of 
Moorestown, N. J. and the begonia society 
distributed seed of it recently. A medium 
grower with woody stems, the yellow-green 
leaves resemble those of the beech tree. The 
name, however, comes from carpinus, the 
hornbeam, a tree whose gray bark and 
leaves also resemble the beech. The leaves 
are so deeply feather-veined that they ap- 
pear corrugated. 

B. cooperi also comes to us from Costa 
Rica and was named by Casimir DeCan- 
dolle in honor of its discoverer, Cooper. 
The stems are thickly covered with red- 
brown hairs, the leaves glossy-green and 
sharply toothed. The flowers are white. 
Seed was sent out by the society. 

Not much is yet known about B. dayi, 
except that it was imported from Mexico 
City by Lambert Day of California. The 
plant is rhizomatous and the thick yellow- 
green leaves are conspicuously veined with 
purplish-brown. They are borne on stout 
stems, red-brown when young and paling 
to green later. The stems and the under- 








sides of the leaves are finely tomentose. The 
small white flowers are borne on long arch- 
ing stems and are typical of the rhizomatous 
types. It is a strong grower and will make 
a desirable house plant. I suspect the name 
may be changed later. A brief note in the 
September 1947 Begonian says “‘This may 
be the one we have been calling nigro-venia 
for so long. B. dayi has five petals on the 
female flower and nigro-venia has only four 
petals on the female flower”. There is a 
species B. nigrovenia, first described in 1861, 
and in 1864 by Alphonse DeCandolle which 
may prove to be the plant now called B. 
dayi. 

B. mazae is one of the newest and most 
beautiful of begonias. In 1946, MacDougall 
when visiting his friend Don Lisandro Maza 
at his town house in Chiapas, Mexico, saw 
this new begonia growing in large pottery 
bowls in the patio. Don Lisandro told of 
finding the plants on his Rancho Aguajito 
and MacDougall went at once to the 
rancho, finding the plant on a hillside at 
2000 foot elevation in the rain forest. His 
photo shows the begonia growing in acrevice 
of a cliff which I suspect may be limestone 
as a tongue fern which usually grows in such 
places is shown close by. The plant is 
smooth. The erect green stems are red flecked 
and white streaked, with a band of oxblood 
red above each stiff, pale green stipule. The 
beautiful leaves are borne on long, smooth 
red-flecked green stems, typically oblique- 

See page 156 


Begonias like Frau Helene Harms retain their charm for years 
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Snap Up Vour Cooking 


By ISABELLA GAYLORD 


Cooking Editor 
Herb Grower Magazine 


HE three lacks of the American house- 

wife are: a lack of herbs in the garden, 
a lack of imagination in the kitchen and a 
lack of appreciation at the table. 

The quickest and most fascinating way 
to remedy all three of these lacks at once 
is to grow an herb garden. There is no 
garden so modest in its demands as to soil 
and situation nor so versatile in its produce 
as an old fashioned garden of herbs. The 
difference the use of herbs will make in your 
cooking and your family’s enjoyment of it 
will amaze you. 

The easiest type of herb garden to lay 
out and maintain is the old colonial with 
several oblong beds separated by narrow 
grass paths. Thus the herbs may be culti- 
vated from both sides of the beds and 
eliminate reaching or the gardener’s high 
tip-toe that usually ends in crushing a 
favorite seedling. If annuals and perennials 
are kept in separate beds, the Spring task 
of seed sowing is facilitated for there will 
be no chance of uprooting a late-sleeping 
tarragon. 

Rather poor soil, good Winter drainage 
and lots of sunshine are the only demands 
that herbs make of their owner. In a rich 
well-fertilized soil, the plants run to luxu- 
riant leaf and lose much of the essential oil 
that produces the flavor. A few, such as 
tarragon, will die of wet feet. All demand 
as much sunlight as there is for the full 
development of flavor and scent. Aside 
from this, the choice of the tenants of these 
beds is yours. 

Start out with the well-known ones that 
you have come across in recipes and sub- 
stituted a bay leaf for because you did not 
know just what they were. Let there be 
the gray-green sage with an eye to the 
Thanksgiving turkey; basil, both purple 
and green, to “go steady” with tomatoes 
all Summer long; thyme for the more robust 
meats and dainty marjoram for the delicate 
ones; bold tarragon to stand alone in salad 
or lobster thermadore; the mints both for 
Summer and Winter tea drinking and to 
garnish with; strong Italian parsley for 
soups and, of course, in profusion, chives, 
both plain and garlic, to sprinkle over 
practically everything but the dessert. 

Unlike flower gardens which are only a 
memory all Winter the herbs come into the 
house to give new scents and flavors to your 
menus from harvest to sowing time. By all 
means use them fresh all Summer. Then 
dry them, make them into vinegars and 
mustards and sweet-scented potpourri to 
double your pleasure. 
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Herbs in variety may lift a fish dish from 
the boring to the sublime, as in Filets aux 
Fines Herbs: Season any fish filets, dip in 
melted butter then in crumbs. Place in well 
buttered dish, sprinkle over 1 tablespoon of 
finely chopped onion and one-half teaspoon 
each of finely-minced thyme, basil and 
tarragon. Cover with 1 tablespoon for each 
filet of sherry. Place in 450 degree oven and 
when the filets are a golden brown — about 
20 minutes — they are done. Serve imme- 
diately. Either fresh or dried herbs may be 
used in almost any recipe but use less of the 
dried, for they are stronger. 

A casserole dish that may come to any 
party and be made in the morning to appear 
in the evening gets its air of distinction as 
well as its name from rosemary. Veal Rose- 
mary: For four buy one pound of stewing 
veal and cut into cubes. Remove gristle and 
fat, season and roll in flour. Cook two 
cloves of garlic in one-fourth cup of butter 
and discard. Sear meat in the garlic butter 
until golden on all sides. Add one cup of 
white port or sherry. Cover and simmer for 
oné hour. Set aside until 10 minutes before 
serving. Add one cup of heavy cream and 
allow to cook until sauce is thickened. Turn 
from skillet into your best french casserole 
and be sure to serve bread or the guests 
will eat the sauce with spoons! 





The lesser basil 


Mint sauce made with dried mint is such 
a poor substitute that the time given to 
making mint chutney in the Fall is well re- 
paid at every Winter serving of lamb. Put 
through the finest knife of the food chop- 
per one-fourth pound fresh mint, three 
tablespoons preserved ginger, two table- 
spoons Major Grey’s chutney, one onion 
and two cloves of garlic. Add salt, black 
pepper, two tablespoons of raisins, three 
tablespoons sherry and store in pottery jars 
in the refrigerator. This keeps well. 

As sage is to turkey, so is anise to pork 
as in roast pork with anise baste: Rub a 
pork roast with flour, salt and pepper and 
bake for 30 minutes at 350 degrees. Reduce 
heat to 300 degrees and baste every 15 
minutes with the following: Cook one cup 
chicken stock, one-half cup white wine, 
two tablespoons anise seed together for five 
minutes. Add salt and pepper and use while 
hot. 

As the snowdrops greet “‘distant Spring 
with lifted spear” let us welcome in the 
asparagus season with Sauce Vinaigrette: 
Only fresh herbs may be used for this. 
Mince two Shallots (or one onion), two 
small pickles, two sprigs parsley, four 
sprigs chervil, two sprigs tarragon, one-half 
teaspoon garlic chives and one tablespoon 
of capers together. Add salt and pepper, 
six tablespoons olive oil and two table- 
spoons tarragon vinegar. Serve over aspara- 
gus which has been cooked to tenderness 
and chilled to iciness. 
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Biss de bee. . 


Pp neil Ditlibes 


By KENNETH W. HOUGHTON 
Dedham, Massachusetts 
YRETHRUM, commonly called painted 


daisy, is one of the few flowers grown in 
the perennial garden that is not troubled 
with insects. Hardy and of easy culture, the 
painted daisy comes in a wide color range: 
white, cream, pink, old-rose, lavender, red 
and crimson. There are both single and 
double varieties. The foliage is fern-like and 
ornamental in the garden from very early 
Spring until the beautiful blossoms have 
faded in July. 

If the flowers are not wanted for seed 
they should be cut off when beginning to 
fade. If well watered, new growth will soon 
appear and a few flowers may again be ex- 
pected in late August or September. How- 
ever, they are on shorter stems and are only 
of passing interest. Pyrethrums are excellent 
cut flowers, especially the doubles which 
often keep nearly two weeks. The singles 
should be cut before the flower is fully 
open. 

The story has been told on good author- 
ity that during World War I a company of 
Czech cavalry camped for the night in the 
fields. Upon arising in the morning one of 
the officers noticed that both the men and 
horses were free of lice which had infested 
the men and animals. Hence, the discovery 
of the toxic quality of pyrethrum. However, 
it is not toxic to warm-blooded animals. 

Pyrethrum may be grown from seed or 
plants of named varieties purchased. Until 
the advent of the Robinson Hybrids (single) 
it was generally advisable to plant double 
seed even if some singles were wanted, as a 
large percentage of even the best double 
seed will give only single blossoms. As an 
illustration, out of approximately 300 
plants, I saved 30 that were reasonably good 
doubles but only one of which was outstand- 
ing. One peculiarity to be found in the 
*‘double”’ seed is the fact that the first year 
neariy all of the plants produce single 
blooms and it is not until the second or even 
third year that the double blooms appear. 

I have found the best times to plant the 
seed are February and August. The February 
plantings wiil make large plants and give a 
few blooms the first year. Plants from seed 
started in August should have the protec- 
tion of a coldframe to carry them through 
the Winter. The finest seedlings I ever 
raised were planted the latter part of August 
and transplanted into three-inch plant 
bands late in the Fall. During the Winter I 
kept them in a cold greenhouse where their 
temperature was hardly above freezing. 
The flats were transferred to the coldframes 
in March. The plants were set in rows in the 
garden April 16. The largest bloom I had 
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was four and one-half inches across. The 
Robinson Hybrids average three to four 
inches. 

Pyrethrums start their growth very early 
in the Spring. In Dedham I find that the 
second week in April is the best time to 
transplant or divide my plants. In fact, if 
transplanted after the middle of April the 
plants usually sulk and if they live, they 
give only a poor showing of blooms that 
season. They can be transplanted in bud a 
few yards or from your garden to a neigh- 
bor’s if, and it is a large IF, a sufficient 
amount of earth is taken with them. When 
dividing the daisies, even the smallest divi- 
sion will flower. In this connection it might 
be well to state that after a plant has been 
grown several years and its doubleness de- 
termined, even the small divisions will al- 
ways come double. 

To be at their best the pyrethrums prefer 
a fairly rich, well-drained loam. A slightly 
acid soil is best. 

I have lost very few plants from winter- 
killing. In fact, I find that the most serious 
loss occurs soon after they bloom. The 
pyrethrum does not like the dry, hot months 
of July and August. However, if well wa- 


tered or if mulched, they survive and the 
rains of Fall give them new life to endure 
the Winter. The secret of their success is to 
keep them growing until the advent of 
freezing weather with plenty of water but 
avoid late applications of fertilizer. 

The question of varieties is rather difficult 
as there are few named varieties to be had 
in this country. I know of no named single 
variety now in commerce that can equal 
some of the seedlings grown from a packet 
of seeds from Mrs. Robinson’s hybrid 
strain. These were selected and developed 
in England by an expert having over 25 
years experience in raising pyrethrums and 
average 24 to 36 inches tall. A few of the 
doubles listed are Brilliant (red), Pink Bou- 
quet, Rosary (bright pink), Buckeye (rose), 
Rose Mist, and Silver Tips (red with white 
tips). 

In the nine years I have been growing 
pyrethrums I have kept slightly over 200 
plants and many of the doubles are either 
equal to or similar to the named varieties. 
Two years ago I introduced a rose pink vari- 
ety, Lady Phyllis. While there are others of 
similar color it has exceptionally strong 
growth for a double. It gives large flowers 
on strong sturdy stems 18 to 24 inches tall 
and keeps fresh longer when cut than any 
other variety I grow. I also have a dwarf 
strain which when in full bloom is eight to 
10 inches tall. It does not come true from 
seed, however. I have found it to make a 
splendid pot plant and, of course, is excel- 
lent for the rock garden. It received an 
award of merit from the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in June 1948. 
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Sometimes gardeners do not have the sweet dreams they deserve, perhaps too much lobster and 

mince pie for a midnight snack, and then almost anything can happen. When the nightmares 

concern the garden, there will be no more sleep that night unless the gardener rises, takes a 
flashlight and goes out to assure himself that it was all a dream — or something 
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Dwarf is in Variety 


By A. SUTCLIFFE 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


J pinciiggear the small flowering bulbs 
make such a display of color in our 
rock gardens in the Spring, they have close 
competitors in the dwarf irises of which 
many of the early sorts come from the same 
parts of the world—the hills around 
Palestine, Persia and the Caucasus where, 
as soon as the rains come, they push up 
their flowers of blue and gold. 

Out of the many groups into which irises 
are divided there are some dwarf varieties 
entirely suited to the rock garden. In fact, 
the growing conditions found there suit the 
demands of some of the bulbous iris better 
than anywhere else in the garden. 

Irises are sun loving plants with, of 
course, the one or two exceptions. They will 
grow in almost any kind of soil as long as it 
is well drained but they prefer a fairly 
heavy, rich porous loam witk plenty of 
humus. Manure should not be used. 

The rhizomatous irises should be trans- 
planted about every two or three years 
when they have finished flowering. They 
are shallow-rooted and take a great deal of 
nourishment from the surface of the soil. 
They like a certain amount of lime and like 
all irises must have perfect drainage. When 
planting them the rhizomes can be nearly 
covered. They will work to the top again 
but they should never be covered as much 
as two inches or they will not flower, but 
in time will rot away completely. Iris 
graciipes should be planted or divided in 
early Spring before flowering to give it time 
to get well established again. 

Bulbous irises can be left undisturbed for 
several years if they are thriving. Top dress- 
ing the ground with bone meal, sheep ma- 
nure or some one of the recognized fertilizers 
helps to keep the bulbs in good condition. If 
new plantings are to be made the bulbs 
should be put into the ground as soon as 
they are received, the end of August or 
beginning of September if possible. 

Irises are divided into two main groups — 
those with rhizomes and those with bulbs. 
Plants from these two groups are found 
growing all over the northern hemisphere 
and according to their location as well as 
their structural differences make up the 
many sub-groups of which the family is 
composed. No irises are found south of the 
equator. 

We are concerned mainly with six sub- 
groups as it is from these that we get the 
dwarf irises which do so well in the rock 
garden. Starting with the bulbous varieties 
we get from their sub-groups the first iris 
flowers of the year. There are at least three 
of these groups: 
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The xiphiums found only in Spain and 
Northwest Africa. This group has a simple 
bulb without roots during the resting period. 
It is from Jris ziphium that a great many 
of the Dutch and Spanish hybrids have 
sprung. 

Iris xiphioides, another of the group 
found growing wild in the meadows around 
Bristol, England, evidently came originally 
from the damp alpine meadows of the 
Pyrenees but has long been known as the 
English iris. As one of the very few irises 
that does not mind its feet wet it probably 
made itself at home in England. It also is 
not out of place along the stream or around 
a pool in the rock garden. 

Tris reticulata, one of the best known 
species of the reticulata section, so-called 
because of the netted coats of the bulbs is a 
native of the Caucasus. It flowers very 
early, the end of February and the begin- 
ning of March, as far north as New York 
but in common with all its relatives it likes 
to dry out completely in the Summer. 

Tris histrio with no stem and pale blue 
blossoms, from Syria and Asia Minor flow- 
ers so early in the year that it is not hardy 
here in New York. This also applies to Jris 
vartani, a very close relative coming from 
the hills around Palestine. 

Tris histrioides manages better, flowering 
a little later than the two preceding ones but 
before Iris reticulata. It has come through 
and flowered each Spring for over 10 years. 
It is in a very well-drained place near rocks 
and probably really gets dried out every 
Summer. There are other species of this 
group in which collectors will be interested 
but it is very likely that they are not avail- 
able in this country at the present time. The 
reticulata group has four-sided leaves 
coming to a short point. 

The Juno irises are the third group dis- 
tinguished by the fleshy roots that adhere 
to the bulbs even in the Summer when they 
are dry. These roots must not be broken 
or the bulbs will be weakened. The group 
is not well known in America but because 
of their very early flowering habit and really 
attractive flowers they would be an addition 
to rock gardens farther south or in the West. 
They like a heavy soil but complete drying 
out in Summer. [ris versica of this group 
from Asia Minor and Persia was in cultiva- 
tion in England in 1629. 

If it is not possible to plant these bulbous 
irises where they can be kept dry during 
the Summer they can be carefully lifted out 
and stored in a coldframe until late Summer 
when they should be replanted. 

The rhizomatous irises are much better 
known than the bulbous and from the three 
main sub-groups we get the most popular 
of the dwarf iris. 


We will take first the pogoniris or bearded 
iris, as it is to this group that Iris pumila 
belongs. It has many synonyms but the true 
pumila is stemless or almost so with a tube 
supporting a single large flower. A narrow 
membranous spathe surrounds the lower 
part of the tube. The colors of the different 
flowers are many, ranging through purples, 
browns, blues, yellows and white. The 
pumilas are found along the Mediterranean 
Coast, Austria, Hungary, Greece, Russia 
and Asia Minor but they thrive well in this 
country and are a great addition to a city 
rock garden where they grow in spite of 
conditions. One dwarf member of this 
group, Iris polanini, not in cultivation but 
known to grow at an elevation of 18,000 
feet in China and Thibet has flowers of 
purple or yellow on one-inch stems. 

Tris reichenbacki from Hungary; I. flavis- 
sima (I, arenaria) the small yellow sand 
iris from Hungary to Mongolia; 7. chamae- 
iris from northwestern Italy and France 
and slightly taller, all have the single head. 
There are also a great many named varieties 
now listed in catalogs. 

The following dwarf irises are closely re- 
lated to pumila but with branching stems: 
Tris aphylla from western Europe; I. pallida 
and I. variegata, small forms of which are 
found high in the mountains of Croatia and 
larger forms in the lower regions, are the 
parents of many garden iris making this 
group the most widely known, although its 
natural distribution is not great. There are 
no bearded irises native to America. 

Apogoniris or beardless irises, the second 
group, have the widest distribution of all. 
Species of the group are found all over the 
northern hemisphere and give us some at- 
tractive miniatures for the rock garden. 
Tris verna, three inches and violet-blue to 
white, is a native of this country. [ris 
hartwegi, 10 inches, is found high in the 
Sierra Nevada and San Bernardino Moun- 
tains. The grass iris, J. graminea of central 
and southern Europe to the Caucasus, is 
hardy here. [ris minuta, a very small yellow 
iris from Japan, and J. tenuifolia, blue 
purple and with slender leaves also comes 
from Japan and China. 

We now come to the third group of 
rhizomatous irises. These are the crested 
irises or evansias, after Evans who first 
introduced the far Eastern varieties into 
Europe and general cultivation. It is not a 
large group but contains some attractive 
small species. [ris cristata, a blue and a 
white form native to America, likes moisture 
and a well-drained soil. It also thrives in 
partial shade. The lake iris, J. lacustris, is a 
northern form of cristata, darker blue in 
color. It grows along the shores of Lakes 
Superior, Huron and Michigan. The slen- 
der I. gracilipes, is the only crested iris 
native to Japan growing wild in open wood- 
lands. It grows well here under deciduous 
trees. 

The roof iris of Japan, J. tectorum, is 
really a native of China and is one of the 
best plants of this group. There is a blue 
and a white variety. It is said that once 
during a famine it was forbidden to use any 

See page 165 
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APRIL AGAIN! No one appreciates the 
coming of Spring more than people who 
have a stake in the procession of the year. 
The warmth of the sun, the melting of the 
snow, the tidal flow of green grass, all these 
bring a sense of delight to farmers and 
gardeners such as unfortunates in the city 
cannot know — or even understand. Right 
about now, a gardener’s fingers start to 
itch to get into the soil and the aroma of 
newly-turned earth is of all odors the most 
gratifying. Faces pallid from Winter hi- 
bernation ache for the touch of the sun and, 
although sunburn does smart at times, 
it is a pleasant pain. 

Muscles soon protest at unaccustomed 
labor but that is the necessary price we are 
all eager to pay. You know, to get up early, 
to pull on old clothes, to gulp a cup or two 
of coffee and then to get out into the gar- 
den is really a privilege we take too much 
for granted. The long and level light 
of the rising sun strikes into your eyes and 
you feel it heavy on your hands, your neck 
and even striking through your clothes. The 
air is sweet and filled with fragrances you 
would like to analyze if you had the time 
to sit down. The grass on the south side of 
the house is almost ready to cut and, yes, 
there are spots of yellow in it too. The 
lawn is buttoning itself down with dan- 
delions. 

First you gallivant around, peering here 
and there at the spears of iris, the crowns 
of delphiniums and this plant and that. You 
look at the lilac buds to see how much 
more they have swollen since yesterday 
and you give each and everything at least a 
going over with your eye. Then, guilty at 
procrastinating, you get out the spade, 
the rake or the sprayer and buckle down to 
work. Almost before you know it the call 
to breakfast comes and you dash your face 
into cold water and sit down to a heaped 
plate of scrambled eggs and bacon with a 
stack of wheat-cakes oozing melted butter 
and maple syrup, together with coffee and 
more coffee and, perhaps, a piece of cold 
mince pie left over from the night before. 
Then, if you can think up an excuse for 
postponing work, you get back out into the 
sun again. Make the most of it, gardeners, 
April is fickle and you can always work at 
your desk when the weather is bad — but 
sunny hours may not be as frequent as you 
hope. 
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VISITING ATLANTA during mid-March, 
I borrowed two days from work and instead 
of heading straight back to New York and 
home I vanished from sight. Actually, I 
went to Charleston and visited the great 
gardens there — as I do every year when it 
is in any way possible. Just to write the 
words, azaleas and camellias and wisteria, 
brings back those few brief hours of glory. 
I would not dream of thinking that any 
garden could be better than my mountain 
shelf in Vermont above the brawling river 
but I do wish I could grow some of the 
things that Charleston enjoys — but then, 
I am consoling myself, I grow material 
and wonderful things, too, that the South 
cannot. Delphiniums, just for one example. 


SUGARING was extra good last month. 
The season was very early and while the 
run was only fair, the quality was high. 
Some time I may keep a set of books on my 
sugaring—the cost of firewood, pails, 
evaporator, taxes and so on and on. I will 
not for a while yet, because I know if I add 
and subtract, I will find sugaring is costing 
me money. I imagine no farmer really 
makes money on sugar but then it comes at 
a time of year when there is comparatively 
little to do and there seems to be enough 
in it to pay the taxes. Anyhow, there are 
the days in the woods — and the nights, 
too, when the stars are so near you can all 
but reach up and touch them. There is the 
roaring of the fire and the hissing of the 
boiling sap and the wonderful fragrance 
which billows out through the roof and 
the open door—clouds which are half 
steam and half spice. Then there is sugar- 
ing-off, when we pour thickened syrup on 
the snow and chew the resulting caramel 
along with fresh doughnuts and well- 
ripened cheese and wash it down with 
beverages according to individual taste. 
The other night the collie managed to grab 
a chunk of the fresh sugar and we thought 
he would go crazy trying to get his jaws 
open but no sooner had he managed to 
swallow his mouthful than he was back 
barking for more. 


VISITING the great Department of Agri- 
culture greenhouses at Beltsville, Mary- 
land, recently, where I saw many new 
things that will shortly be released to de- 
light gardeners everywhere, I was some- 


what astonished to discover that growing 
techniques have been so radically altered. 
No soil is used in the greenhouses. Instead 
the experimenters plant their cuttings and 
bulbs in plain sand, various fine gravels or 
in expanded mica. Nourishment comes 
from watering with a nutrient solution 
which is made in lots of 50,000 gallons at a 
time. The level of the moisture in the grow- 
ing benches is maintained automatically. 
This wipes out many diseases and plant 
material grows more abundantly and more 
quickly too, so three plant generations can 
be raised in the time that was required for 
one or two. Interesting, too, were the special 
chambers in which temperature can be 
provided from freezing to almost boiling 
and where humidities can be controlled 
between absolute dryness to tropical rain — 
forest saturation. The humble houses we 
amateurs putter around in are so old-fash- 
ioned they seem ridiculous — but then we 
do have fun. 


RIDING through the southern coastal 
plain everyone has been bored at the many 
miles of sandy emptiness which produce 
only those thin forests of yellow pine. 
Lately, the pines have had increased value 
due to their use in producing wood pulp for 
paper, as well as the age-old uses as timber, 
turpentine and rosin. Now, I hear, the same 
yellow pines are to be used as a source of 
raw material for rayon, cellophane and 
allied commercial products. As I write, I 
am looking out across the farm over some 
20 miles of heavily forested mountains, all 
black with spruce and fir, well mixed with 
maple, beech, birch and oak. Some day, 
someone will find uses for those trees, too. 
It seems so silly to waste as much wood as 
we do in just cutting up the trees for tim- 
ber. At least 50 percent of every tree cut is 
wasted. Meanwhile, we can at least try to 
save as much of our forests as we can and 
also plant as many trees as_ possible. 
There is no chore so worth our while as 
patriotic citizens as planting trees. We shall 
never live to see them mature — but then 
we enjoy trees now that our ancestors 
planted. 


A Shady Flower Box 


If you have a flower box in a shady spot 
sheltered from the wind, try filling it with 
tuberous begonias and edge it with cuttings 
of wandering jew. Such a box, resting on a 
pile of stones under a window was admired 
by everyone last year. The begonias, which 
were staked, were beautiful and the, green 
and white trailer grew luxuriantly over the 
stones. 


Tarnished Plant Bugs 


Watch your dahlias for tarnished plant 
bugs. They hide in the tips of the branches 
and sting the buds. To find them shake the 
plants gently and they will fly out. A spray 
containing DDT will eliminate them. It 
may need to be repeated once or twice but is 
very efficient. 
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Time to Plant BIG Trees 


Planting big trees is child’s play for Frost & Higgins. So 
just say the word and presto — you can enjoy immediately 
the beauty of established trees . . . planted exactly where 
they’re needed. 


Supplying, moving, and planting choice big trees has long 
been a specialty of Frost & Higgins. We can furnish hand- 
some specimens, any variety and size you want. Our 
equipment is the best available. And even more important, 
ten men in our organization have a total of 200 years’ 
experience in successful tree moving. 


Why not arrange a consultation now? 


Landscape Planning and Planting, Spraying, Tree 
Feeding, Pruning, Surgery, Weed Control, 
Grub Proofing, etc. 


51 YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 


FROST (aud }H1G GINS CO. 


20 Mill Street + Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 




















ROCK PLANTS 


All pot grown by 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


THREE DELIGHTFUL HEATHERS PROVED TO BE 
RELIABLY HARDY IN. NEW ENGLAND 
BRUCKENTHALIA SPICULIFOLIA @ A very dense, low growing shrub with 

tiny evergreen leaves and lovely spikes of clear pink bells in May and June. 


CALLUNA VULGARIS J. H. HAMILTON @ The best of the low growing 
double flowered Heathers. Attractive dark ‘green arching branches and 
beautiful sprays of full double deep pink flowers in July and August. 


ERICA TETRALIX MACKAYANA 6© A little, spreading shrub with soft gray- 
green hairy leaves and showy clusters of red flowers in June and July. 


1 of each of the above (3 plants)...........s.00. $1.50 
3 of each of the above (9 plants)...........e.06- $4.00 


THREE PERFECTLY HARDY DWARF PENSTEMONS 
FOR A DRY SUNNY LOCATION 


PENSTEMON ABIETINUS @ New to cultivation and rare in Nature, this charm- 
ing plant forms 6” high mounds of light gray-green leaves and displays 
lovely clear blue flowers in June and July. 


PENSTEMON DAVIDSONII @ A creeping shrub with prostrate branches and 
tiny leathery evergreen leaves and large purple flowers in June and July. 


PENSTEMON TOLMIEI @ Little evergreen mounds of small dark evergreen 
leaves and spikes of striking red-purple flowers in June and July. 





1 of each of the above (3 plants).............. $1.50 
3 of each of the above (9 plants)............s005 $4.00 

*xk* k & SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER *xk**k *& 
25 choice varieties of Rock Plants, our choice...... $5.50 


Send order and remittance now for April delivery and receive copy of valuable 
Handbook and catalogue FREE, OR send 25¢ in coin for Handbook and Cata- 
logue. No. C.O.D. orders please. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


Orchard Street Dept. C Bergenfield, New Jersey 
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This much 





Both plants were grown 
under identical conditions. 
But one was given regular 
Vigoro feedings—the other 
wasn't! 


VIGORO-FED 


Wacoro— complete, balanced plant food—supplies 
all the essential plant nutrients flowers must get from the 
soil for best growth and development. 

Roses are no exception! They, like all plant life, must get 
many different plant nutrients from the soil to grow extra 
large blooms, healthy leaves and long stems. Few soils, 
however, supply these vital food elements. But what na- 
ture leaves out, Vigorocan provide. For Vigoro—complete, 
balanced plant food—supplies in ample 
amounts all of these vital food elements. 
Get Vigoro from your garden supply 
dealer—feed it right away to every- 
thing you grow. 


Cp amaaver or sumer 


2 more great gardening aids! 
Endafest — wieand ( EndoPest . . provides 
all the pest protection most gardens need! 


4 EndoWed EndoWeed .. for a lovely, 
weed-free lawn! 





*VIGORO is the trade mark for SWIFT & COMPANY'S 
complete, balanced plant food. 





PROTECTS AGAINST ALL 3! 
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: Four-Lined 
Aphid Plont Bug 
C 
ys & 
Beet Chinch 
Leafhoppers Bug 
WK hae 
Red Spider Thrips 
Mite (certain) 











Mildew 
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[ndoPest 


.-- all the protection most 
gardens need against the 
3 major types of pests— 
chewing insects, suck- 
ing insects and fungus 






pest 


garden 





troubles 


before 


they 
start! 


diseases. 
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e Here today— 
ruined tomor- 
row! That’s the 
way it so often 
happens with 
gardens. Don’t 
take the chance 
this year. Get End- 
oPest today. It pro- 
tects against all the 
major types of pests— 
provides all the protection 
most gardens need. 

The new EndoPest package it- 
self is a dust gun that’s refill- 
able with a cartridge. A few 

strokes produce a billowing cloud 
of dust that protects vegetables 
or flowers. Canalso be used on trees, 
shrubs and fruits. Get yours today. 


PRODUCTS BY SWIFT & COMPANY 
2 more great gardening aids! 


VIGORO— complete, balanced 
plant food for lawns, shrubs, 
trees, vegetables and flowers. 
Endo Weed —to keep your lawn 
lovely and weed-free. 












Garden. Digost 


Crown Borer Control 
on Raspberries and Blackberries 


Satisfactory control of the raspberry crown borer on red rasp- 
berries can be attained by the use of a contact spray say Gilbert, 
Christ and Driggers in New Jersey Horticultural News. With the 
raspberry the erect growing habit of the canes makes it easy to 
spray the eggs which are deposited on the undersides of the leaves. 
However, with the Black Diamond blackberry, the new growth 
on which the eggs are deposited trails on the ground which makes 
it almost impossible to cover the eggs with spray. 

For several years the Departments of Horticulture and En- 
tomology have been trying to find an effective means of con- 
trolling this insect. The dates of application were: September 19; 
October 1; October 22; and October 27. During normal seasons 
three sprays will probably cover the hatching period but the ex- 
tended hatching period during 1947 made it necessary to apply 
an extra spray. The timing of sprays will vary from year to year 
because the date of the first application is determined by the egg- 
laying period. It must be remembered, however, that spraying 
will probably not be successful in an old planting which has been 
damaged by this insect for several years since the crown of the 
plant contains so many channels caused by tunneling of previous 
generations of the cane borer. 


Pines Resist Blister Rust? 


In the Northeastern States there are many stands of eastern 
white pine (Pinus strobus) in which infection by the blister rust 
fungus has been very severe. Although rust infection was general 
throughout the stands, a few trees have remained uninfected. 


| Thus, there is the possibility that they are not as susceptible as 
| their neighbors to rust infection. As these stands and others were 


studied, evidence began to accumulate which strongly suggests 
that, although eastern white pine is very susceptible to blister 
rust, there may be degrees of rust resistance among white pines. 

Since then several studies have been made in various areas and 
if the test trees continue to react to the blister rust fungus in the 
same manner in future tests, efforts will be made to increase the 
stock of the most promising trees and plantations will be estab- 
lished in the hope that future work with them may produce a 
strain of Pinus strobus that will be highly resistant, if not im- 
mune, to blister rust reports Ray R. Hirt in the Journal of 
Forestry. 


Freezing of California Pines 


According to a report by Willis W. Wagener in the Journal 
of Forestry top dying in Coulter pines in California was found to 
be confined to fully exposed tops of thrifty trees and could not be 


ascribed to insects present. Characteristic freezing injury was 
| present in gradually diminishing intensity below the dead portion 


of affected tops, accompanied by heavy resin flow from a zone 
just below the limits of complete killing. Similar but less pro- 
nounced injury was found in the inner bark of sample live tops. 

Weather records from within the affected area indicated that 
the top dying had resulted from freezing injury accompanying a 
quick drop in temperature to approximately 20° F. following an 
abnormally warm period in January. Similar freezing injury has 
been found in connection with top dying of ponderosa pines in 
northern California and may have been the primary cause for 
earlier top kill in this species ascribed in pityophthorus beetles. 
Cases somewhat resembling freezing injury, with accompanying 
top dying, have been noted where no low temperatures occurred. 
Thus, freezing is to be suspected as a cause when top dying appears 
early in the season and is confined to fully exposed tops of thrifty 
trees. 
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Veg lected Species Tulips 


By JAMES W. SPRING, JR. 


Scituate, Mass. 


AS the average gardener any idea of 
the diversification found in the tulip 
family? Accustomed to the garden tulips 
which fill our borders so bountifully during 
April and May, we give little attention to 
the remainder of the genus Tulipa, the tulip 
species or botanical tulips. Thus are we de- 
prived of much useful, fascinating material. 
The blooming range of the tulip species ex- 
tends from mid-March to June. In size they 
range from T. biflora with its minute white 
blooms to 7’. fosteriana Red Emperor with 
its superlative 10-inch blossoms of fiery 
chinese red. 

Primarily the tulip species are rock gar- 
den plants. Especially is this true of the 
shorter-stemmed varieties. Situated in a 
suitable spot, they increase from year to 
year. Generally speaking, they thrive in 
well-drained, sunny exposures, sheltered 
from the wind. Even though some of the 
bulbs are of very small size, they are to be 
planted at least six inches down, preferably 
with a handful of sharp sand beneath them. 
When at this depth they are protected 
from being disturbed by cultivation and the 
planting of later blooming annuals above 
them. Those who are interested in the prop- 
agation of tulip species should exercise ex- 
treme care in weeding and cultivation as 
the new bulblets shoot up but one thin leaf 
for the first few years. If that leaf is broken 
the bulblet cannot mature. 

The genus Tulipa is divided into two 
general classifications: Eriostemones and 
Leiostemones. Generally speaking, the dif- 
ferentiation is that the stem proper of the 
first does not appear above the ground and 
a short pedicle bearing long narrow leaves 
carries the blossom. The Leiostemones have 
long strong stems and broad leaves such as 
are typified by the Darwin tulips. 

Among the outstanding Eriostemones we 
find our old friends T. biflora and T. biflora 
turkestanica. These are very similar, both 
bearing small, white, multi-flowered blos- 
soms. They bloom during late March and 
need protection from Spring rain and winds. 
Of the two, turkestanica is more robust and 
blooms more consistently. A true gem for 
early blossoms is T'. pulchella. It is low, with 
thin spreading leaves within which nestles 
a small red-violet bloom. Opening and shut- 
ting with the sun, this blossom lasts about 
two weeks. T. humilis and T. violacea are 
very similar and frequently confused with 
T. pulchella. 


T. sylvestris is an easily grown species 
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which has a marked stoloniferous habit 
and soon spreads throughout the garden. 
It is tall for an Eriostemon and has a sweet- 
scented blossom of clear canary yellow. 


One of the most charming of this group is | 


T. dasystemon. Planted among rocks, these 


bulbs with their yellow-tipped, white blos- | 


soms soon make an extensive group. It 


blooms later than these others, usually in | 


mid-May with me. 


The majority of the commercially-grown | 


bulbs are Leiostemones. This group has been 
more tractable to hybridization. Within it 
we find the Gesnerianae from which spring 
the garden tulip: Darwins, cottage etc.; the 


hybrid kaufmanniana, fosteriana, and greigi | 


crosses. From these basic species come many 
of the magnificent varieties of today. 

Truly one of the most beautiful species 
is T. linifolia. It is small, but four to five 
inches in height. It is a dainty miniature 
with a scarlet-vermilion blossom. It is the 
ideal rock garden tulip for mid-May. This 
species and its albino form, T. batalini, a 
buff, sweet-scented variation make an in- 
dispensable pair. Another set of heavenly 
twins are 7’. kolpakowskiana and T. ostrow- 
skiana. They bloom in April, the former 
having a recurved bloom of bright yellow 
and the latter with a blossom of orange-red. 
They are medium-sized and _ vigorous 
growers. 

In the fabulous class come such species 
as T. lanata and T. hoogiana. These are 
rare, expensive and not easily grown. The 
flowers are immense, almost voluptuous. 
They need ideal conditions, as their ex- 
treme size makes them susceptible to rain 
spotting and wind breakage. In color, they 
are flaming scarlet. With a more robust 
constitution and stronger stem we find T. 
fosteriana. There are several variations. 
Among the best is Red Emperor. 

Although botanically different, many of 
the T. oculus-solis and T. eichleri groups are 
superficially similar. The coloring of the 
blossoms is usually a combination of scar- 
let, yellow and black that is found in T. 
fosteriana. Worthy of mention are T. prae- 
coz, a tall tulip worth growing in any gar- 
den, and the shorter T. eichleri which makes 
a desirable border bulb when grown with 
contrasting yellow daffodils. 

For pure fantasy try T. acuminata, com- 
monly known as the horned tulip. This 
species has thin three-inch petals of red and 
yellow which somewhat resemble the con- 
tortions of a ram’s horn. 

The species 7. kaufmanniana is subject 
to great variation, and many desirable 
forms are offered. Known as the “‘ water-lily 

See next page 
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‘Weedings mever 
been 50 easy | 





EndoWeed 


“SIDE-SPRAY“’ 
APPLICATOR ie 





WW... iueed your 


Whole lain 
less than one hour! 


@ Quick, safe, easy! That’s how 
you ‘“‘weed”’ your lawn with End- 
oWeed, new lawn weed-control. 
Just dilute EndoWeed with water 
and apply with the exclusive End- 
oWeed “Side-Spray”’ applicator. 
(Or you can use any other type of 
spraying device.) 

One application does it! 
Leaves, stems, roots disappear in 
a week or so. Get EndoWeed and 
the “Side-Spray” applicator today. 


PRESENTED by SWIFT & COMPANY 


Get the 2 EndoWeed companion gar- 
den aids, ViGORO—complete, balanced 
plant food . . . EndoPest—a// the 
pest protection most gardens need. 








DELIGHTFUL FLOWERS 


Our illustrated catalogue, sent on request, 
offers seeds of the less usual flowers in 
annuals, rock garden and border peren- 
nials, house plants, and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J, 








Dept. B 
















IRIS - DAYLILIES 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


4 Our illustrated Catalog offers all types of IRIS 
including almost 100 Japanese (Kaempferi) 
varieties; many of the finest and most recent 
DAYLILY introductions and the popular new 
strain of early English CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
«+++ Write for your copy today. 
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The Armchair Shopper 


Follow these columns each month for the newest 
and finest in services and gifts. Shopping this way is 
pleasant and satisfying. 














For UNIQUE Flower 
Arrangements oe 


FOUNDATION 
BLOCKS 


Form a pleasing base — add 
desired height — unify the 
groupings of vases and fig- 
urines. Available in a wide 
variety of shapes and sizes 
—choice of ayy Set erp Ny rem e pom 
approximately 4x6, 6x8 and 8x10, glossy black or wal- : 
nut finish $2.75, Postpaid. Other Sets $1.50 to $3.00. $1.00 Postpaid Sorry, no C.0.D.'s 


Write for free descriptive folder; complete price list. *ARLA JILL S 10S 
CRAFTWRIGHT, Box 343, Kansas City, Mo. CA TUR 


FRESH UP 


with this littie scientific wonder 
that «automatically keeps cake, 
bread, brown sugar, and other 
perishables moist and fresh. 

ROLY POLY is a new kind of 
humidifier, with a patented humi- 
stat control, which lets out just 
the right amount of moisture to 
keep foods fresh — never too dry 
— never too moist. Wonderful for 
the tobacco jar too. 





“headquarters of the unusual” 
Dept. E, Northport, N. Y. 


COPPER \ NS Send for free catalog 
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Frosted chimney will 
take a 100 watt bulb. Fin- 
ished in dull black with 
brass eagle top finial. ay 
10’’sq.x21’"high—ship- | | / “> 

ping wt. 12 lbs. Fitsa3” | | /; 





Have you used —Tip-ons? 


HERE IS A PICTURE OF ONE 
OF THE HANDY DISPENSERS 


















= I Cc Tip-ons are gummed 

mol * ’ 
414/735 pn enn at °” bys Ay. 294 easy to use, save 
C.O.D. Money-back guar- time in writ- 


antee. 


FAN CRAFT MFG. CO. 


T. PLAINVILLE, CONN 


;€TEAR 


i Direct from chest 

- 

iW TO YOU 300 TIP:ONS $1.00, White or Assorted Postel 
: 7 Shades. 300 ALL SILVER for $1.25. You get three 

CSS SSS SSS dispensers, 100 in each. Cosh with order. Please 


print copy. 


ing your 
name and 
address, 





Use them 
on stationery, 
packages you 
mail, books you 
loan, trademarks for your 
products, sheet music, and 
countless — things. They make 
a useful g 









Tea keeps the flavor in tea, 
» so I keep my fine teas in 


The Sangers 


P. O. Box 41-A, Arlington Heights 75, Mass. 








! bulk and promptly pack to 
! your individual order. 








SWING HAMMOCK 
cand METAL STAND 


JASMINE 
DARJEELING 
CHINA GREEN 

CHINA CONGOU 
FORMOSA OOLONG 
LAPSANG SOUCHONG 


Also Special Blends 









J 
$3.50 the pound, postpaid 
, 


(Your questions invited) 
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V; HENRY F. SEMKE ;, ‘ 


This ideal combination luxuri. > 
ous Swing Hammock and Metal 


i Purveyor of Fine Teas i Stand is an gene to blissful relaxa- 
J tion. No hooks, posts or trees necessary. 
ty OCEANSIDE, N. Y. Nb phat gaan it anywhere — on 





the Lawn, Porch, Seashore, Bungalow, 
Home and Trailer. Roomy hammock is 
smart and colorful. Heavy gauge, 


enamel finish metal stand holds any 


elia weight. Easily assembled. Folds to com- 
(Spreb ) - unit. Take it with you everywhere 
$2 OFFER . fits easily in car. 


Flaming Ruby blossoms, You SAVE 50% BUYING DIRECT! 
long delicate curved petals ‘ ” 

— Orchid shaped. Exotic This amazing value can- 
beauty — flowers in 3 to 6 not be duplicated in 
weeks at room temperature. stores at twice the price! 




















ES es aoe by mail caly, direct 
LARGE BULBS, complete rom manufacturer. 
with growing “directions, (ae) 2828-8 Money back guarantee in 
plus 2 handsome 4” Wrrrirre >, days. Send check or | ROO 
copper colored Styrene A M.O. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 


Pew ancy B... ones Immediate delivery. Order today! 
Pp m 

=e Ait for only $2°Suppty | CLARION METAL PRODUCTS MFG. CORP. 
faction Guaranteed. First (Dept. 11) 559 McDonald Ave., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 
purchase enrolls you as 
Club Member, without 
obligation, in the famous 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB) Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
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Tulips 
From preceding page 


tulip” because of its habit of opening flat 
in the sun and because the shadings of rose, 
buff and cream, so like the coloring of the 
water lily radiate from its pointed petals, 
this species was one of the first to be- 
come generally distributed. Now there are 
many different colorings offered under this 
name. One finds Coccinea, an orange-scarlet; 
Brilliant, a turkish red; Primrose, a soft 
primrose and dark yellow; Johan Strauss, 
white with cream base and the outside of 
petals a lovely soft red, sporting brown- 
striped foliage, to mention but a few. 

In blossom at the same time as 7. kauf- 
manniana is T. praestans whose multi- 
flowered blooms of brilliant orange push 
up through the April mud in full color. A 
selected variety, Fusilier, is a more profuse 
bloomer than the straight 7. praestans. 

The last of the tulip species to bloom is 
T. sprengeri. This bulb should be planted 
at once upon arrival from the grower and 
it likes a shaded situation as under shrubs. 
The blossoms are a dazzling orange-scarlet, 
slightly tinted with buff on the outside. 
T. didieri mauriana is often confused with 
T. sprengeri. There is not much difference 
but the former is likely to be a deeper color, 
bordering upon true red. They both bloom 
the latest of all tulips, around June one. 


CHU 


STERLING SILVER DOGWOOD SCROLL PIN 


This lovely pin, 2% in. long, is hand wrought by 
Stuart Nye in the mountains of North Carolina. 
— for pin is $2.15 postpaid, plus $.40 Federal tax. 

ear screws to match — % in. diameter — 
38s postpaid, plus $.70 Federal tax. Catalog on 


request. 
THE LOOKOUT SHOP 


Southern Arts and Crafts 
520 UNION STREET NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















MACDONALD'S 
FARMER'S ALMANACS 
for 1949 now ready. 52nd year of publication. Tell 
when to plant and harvest by the signs of the moon 
and many other articles both astrological and edu- 
cational, Price 30 cents a copy sent by mail, postage 


paid. 
ATLAS PRINTING CO. 
Dept. H, Binghamton, New York 














S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT ss 


“the stake with he magic twist"’ 


A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for . ETE . $2.80 

Gift Box of 18 ne cet Stakes for.......... $1.25 

Invisible Plant Suppo 

Trial box of 6 — 10’ ry ge .. $2.75 

Currier Suet Feeders .................20005: 75c each 

wine cots wo cerewscccscceceoeas $1.00 
Send for Our Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 





GARDEN @ American and English: 
@ Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 
BOOKS @ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 
@ House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
@ Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 
Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 
Out of print book finding service: 
Domestic and Foreign 
THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue Concord, California 
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The Armchair Shopper 


Relax and shop in confidence and ease with the help of HORTICULTURE’S Armchair Shopper 
Represented here are fine, reliable American concerns, offering unique and practical items. 








LANDSCAPE YOUR 
GARDEN WALKS 





With Massachusetts Standard Rhyolite — 
natural mauve-color rock — crushed to your 
choice of passing 344” mesh or 4%” mesh. 
Sold in 100 lb. bags at $3.50 per bag. 
Freight included east of Mississippi River. 
Producers since 1907. 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


ROWE RHYOLITE 


1500 SALEM STREET, MALDEN 48, MASS. 
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FEMALE 6" TALL 
South Seas 
BEWITCHING NATIVES 


They are enchanting, unique, reproductions of hand 
carved walnut wood originals. Made of fine compo- 
sition by skilled artists. Handsomely finished in rich 
three tone walnut. Rich green rayon pile on bases to 
protect your furniture. Superior in design, quality 
and workmanship. Excellent gifts for those of discrim- 
inating taste who have everything but a pair of na- 
tives. Apron on male and bra on female not included. 
Prompt shipment. Exclusively ours. $7.00 the pair, 
post paid, Check or M.O. 


Sheesley’s Studio 


1207 West Washington BOISE, IDAHO 


MALE 7’ TALL 











New °« Beautiful 


PORTABLE PLANT POOL 
Complete with plants for only........ $19.95 
Write for details to 


S. SCHERER & SONS 
10 Waterside Avenue Northport, L. !., N. Y. 
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TO YOUR TASTE 


SURE LURE FOR 
THE EPICURE 





(Hams are smoked to your taste . . . light, 
medium or heartily permeated with the 
sweet smoke fragrance!) Why drool when 


Buy Old Missouri Hams regularly for your- 
self or for gifts. Beautifully wrapped, pack- 
aged and personalized with a card titled 
“Specially Smoked for...” 
= smoke desired . . . hams weigh approxi- 
mately 12 to 18 Ibs.—$1.39 per pound, ppd. 
A $5.00 deposit (check or money order) re- 
quired for all hams ordered. 


DAVIS FOODS 


Green Meadows Farm 
South Saint Joseph, Missouri 


Down in Ole’ Missour/ 
/ 


/ OLD MISSOURI 


HICKORY SMOKED 






In curing Old Missouri Hams, the succulent © 
juiciness of selected ham is further enhanced © 
by the tangy flavor of shell-bark hickory. — 








you may enjoy the taste-thrill of a lifetime? | 








Specify size and | 












‘SEE BETTER 


y with a Longview magnifier 





(1/3 actual 


size) 


Makes ordinary 
newsprint look 
this big! 

Finest optical glass lens 
folds into beautiful 


j walnut plastic handle. 
You'll be proud to own 






Immediate 


. , delivery 
—or give—a Longview. 
i Use it ten days. If dis- $ 6 50 
satisfied, money will be 
‘ refunded. Postpaid 


i EDROY PRODUCTS CO., Pag. H 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 


'SEE BETTER 
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START A SET OF 
“COUNTRY FARE” 


TRAY AND 8 
soups $775 











Our popular 
ovenproof hostessware 


It's serviceable and decorative, and 
makes out-of-doors serving a de- 
lightful treat. Rich in color, bean- 
pot brown, moss green lined. Start- 
er suggestion shown - 8 covered 
soups fitted in verdi-gris iron tray, 
complete $7.75. Visit our shop to 
see complete assortment of the 
charming shapes in the entire line 
of “Country Fare”. 


Mail and phone orders filled - 
delivery charges free in New England 


Carbone 


\ 342 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. ] 























BUY U. S. SAVINGS 
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BONDS 





Gay Chair Hassock 


for the little tot’s very own. Comfortably up- 
holstered; sturdily made; easily cleaned with 
damp cloth. Gaily colored circus figures in 


assorted colors. Morocco grain letherette. If 
short of a high chair, serves very well placed in 
regular dining chair. Overall height 14’; seat 
height 8'4"'; diameter 14’’. 


$8.35 Postpaid in 48 states on pooeayt 
check or money order. No COD’s 


The Josselynd 


Box 147, Dept. 4D ° Dedham Mass. 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 Inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra moe Breeches) 


Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird's-foot-Violet) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 





Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


COLLECTION II 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 


Arisaema Toriphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheen Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 





\ 





Geranium Maculat (Cc bill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phiox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polygonatum Biflorum—(Solomon's Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 





Polygonatum Biflorum (Solomon's Seal) 


COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium C (Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum —(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 








Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescenes— (Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 





Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Osmunda Ci (Ci Fern) 38 in. 
Osmunda Claytonia—(interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16in. 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 


1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 
All orders are postpaid. 





Osmunda Cinnamonea (Cinnamon Fern) 


DELPHINIUMS 
I1—Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


—~ —agtanaay IMPROVED — Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 
~~ _rrcateaee IMPROVED — Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
pikes. 


CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ — Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are borne 
freely on 18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time. 
All of the above varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for 


culling. 
10 for $1.00 ¢ 60 for $5.00 postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measuring 
as much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to five 
feet in height. 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS, Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 
pastels; Giant White. 


6 plants for $1.00 «+ 35 for $5.00 postpaid 


ORDER NOW — SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE AT PROPER 
PLANTING TIME OR WHEN DESIRED 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 


Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS e  Oakford, Illinois 

















Plant Multiplication 
How to Increase Plants. By Alfred C. 
Hottes. New York: De La Mare Co. 
$3.00. 
The name of Hottes on a garden book is 
a trade mark of excellence. This present 
volume is no exception. In fact, the work is 
particularly valuable since it meets a long- 
felt need for a simple, well-illustrated man- 
ual on the simpler methods of plant propa- 
gation — seeds, cuttings, divisions, graft- 
ings and the like. It is designed for amateur 
use. 


Vegetable Principles 
Vegetable Growing. By Dr. James E. 
Knott. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger. 
This is the fourth edition of a standard 
text well known to all students and teach- 
ers. It has been thoroughly revised and 
carries 81 illustrations. Primarily, the book 
is intended as a handbook for commercial 
growers. However since such a text con- 
cerns itself mostly with general matters of 
culture, the book is also of great value to 
amateur vegetable gardeners. 


British Shrubs 


Rhodendrons, Azaleas, Magnolias, Ca- 
mellias and Ornamental Cherries. By 
A. T. Johnson. London: My Garden. 
$2.00. 

Reprinted but revised from the English 
garden publication My Garden, this little 
book is filled with information about the 
shrubs concerned. Culture will not apply to 
America in detail but there is much in- 
formation of value. The illustrations are 
charming. 


British Lilies 
The Lily Yearbook, 1948. London: Royal 

Horticultural Society. 8s.6d. 

Lily enthusiasts all over the world look to 
the lily yearbook of the Royal Horticultural 
Society as their link with this highly spe- 
cialized field. The 1948 volume is number 12 
in the series and, being packed with practi- 
cal as well as horticultural information, is a 
must for all lily growers’ shelves. 


Lily Handbook 
Success with Lilies in the Home Garden. 

By Romaine B. Ware. Canby, Ore.: 

The Author. $1.00. 

Known the country across as a gardener 
and authority, Mr. Ware has finally put his 
practical knowledge of lilies between covers. 
The book is definitely a manual on the 
sometimes difficult business of amateur lily 
growing and it will prove very useful to 
those who want lilies in their gardens. 


HORTICULTURE 








NOW you can GROW YOUR 
OWN FRUIT easily! 


For better pest control on fruits ...use 
KOLO FRUIT TREE DUST or SPRAY 


A complete insecticide- 





7eitew |B NENA 


The W. E. Marshall Co., long famous in lily 
circles, has just published its Spring catalog 
featuring flowers, vegetables and allied materials. 








@ Dust it or Spray it. 


The address, West 23rd Street, New York 11. e Safe to fruit and | fungicide combination 
From the West Coast comes that of F. La- foliage. for Apples, Peaches, 
gomarsino & Sons, Sacramento 5, Calif. In @ Contains 2 power- Pears and Plums. 


ful insecticides. 
e Widely known 
and accepted. WHEN YOU Buy 


Magara, 
Ask your hardware dealer or garden supply store for ‘ \» 


1 si #F / Buy pont ECA 
Niagara Farm and Garden Brand Insecticides and Fungicides. UY PROT 


addition to the customary items are some seldom 
seen. 

Stern’s Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y., deals pri- 
marily in fruits, both tree and small fruits, as well 
as choice woody ornamentals of various kinds. 

In addition those things found in most of the 
eastern seed catalogs, that of Barteldes Seed Co., 
Lawrence, Kan. and Denver, Colo. includes such 
field items as soy beans, broom corns, peanuts 




















































and a wide selection of watermelons. FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Specializing in hemerocallis and hostas is the Middleport, New York 

little catalog of H. A. Zager, 4215 Urbandale waaay me gy eh ny ee ee 

Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 


Long famous as an introducer of choice chrysan- 
themums and other perennials, Bristol Nurseries 
is carrying on under new ownership with many 
new offerings this year. The nursery is located in 


eal Keone For REAL GARDEN BEAUTY! 
Well-known in that part of the country is the or . 


Hall Seed Company of Louisville, Ky. In addi- 
tion to a wide line of flowers, vegetable and field BRAND’S LOVELY PEERLESS PEONIES 
seeds is a section on sundries which includes such FRENCH LILACS ~ 
sizable items as riding tractors. 

Gladiolus enthusiasts will be interested in the 
latest offerings of Arthur A. Arenius, Long- 








Brand's Peonies are well known 


Our collection of French Lilacs % prize-winners all over the 
is the best in the country—all_ Country. They are sent to you in 


2 rown on their own roots and -: 900d healthy root divisions with 
i yenv Both small lot and quantity 2 ways true to type. We offer _three to five eyes and will pro- 


duce the most beautiful blos- 
‘ . — a full range of colors, from 2 é 
an stiactive xtnivg of wooty sock and solact | | Wite'snd oleate Levender Some rom, pteed ont 


lh. All colors. 
“ . A : . to deep purple Red; many eee 
perennials. An interesting feature is the list of indie, Con eae bande ont 
junior evergreens”. 


° ge 6 ° - a STING 
Specializing in plants for the colder areas, the ee oem nace paOneaA ims, oh 


7 LILACS, PEON! IRIS, "MUMS, 
State Nursery and Seed Company of Helena, meaieetedits bee AND FLOWERING CRABS 
Mont., offers a selection of selected stock 
“‘aadieeaiad at the timberline”. BRAND PEONY FARMS 142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
African violets only are included in the little 
booklet offered by Mrs. Jennie Spoutz, 13310 
State Fair E., Detroit 5. 
The Conard-Pyle Company of West Grove, 
Pa., one of the foremost American rose growers 


once more offers its Spring price list of both new of R ic h e st G r ee n 
and better-known roses. Also included is a selec- om 


























tion of choice perennials. 

Hart & Vick, Rochester, N. Y. again offer a 
wide variety of annual, perennial and vegetable 
seeds as well as bulbs, plants and sundries. 

Skinner’s Nursery, Ltd., long famous as the 
Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery, Dropmore, 
Manitoba, has just issued its latest catalog of 
unusual plant materials, selected primarily for 
their extreme hardiness. 

Offering a general selection of flower and vege- 
table seeds, bulbs and sundries is the catalog of 
Willis S. Pino, Washington St., Providence, R. I. 

Parrella’s Dahlia Catalog carries a wide selec- 
tion including varieties of all types including a 
representative collection of miniature sorts: 
3380 Ely Ave., Bronx 66, New York. 

Known primarily for its work with chrysan- 
themums, the R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich. also offers a wide selection of choice and 
uncommon perennial varieties and other or- 
namentals. Small fruit and water garden catalogs 
are also available. 


with 


Do as this young woman is doing. Work into your old lawn 
a dressing of equal parts HYPER-HUMUS, sand and loam. 
You'll be delighted with the quick response. 


For a new lawn, first spade or rototill. Our free folder gives 
detailed directions. Write for your copy. 


Ask your dealer for genuine HYPER-HUMUS, the cultivated, 
processed organic, unlike any other. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box EZ}, Newton, N. J. 





Send for free samples 






ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


“‘Newer Glads” is the name of the 1949 catalog PERFECT GARDEN LABEL tg 2 box. greenhouse or hotbed. Scientific Inetructions, 
issued by Winston Roberts, Boise, Idaho. For Lead pencil machines permanent i eaten Ace Eg aa AE 


those interested in early bloom is a list of earliest 
varieties. 

For those whose interests include wild flowers 
and other natives the lists of Isaac Langley Wil- 


vergreens, and all plants, any time, with our sim 
Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory | instructions. * ” 
use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 
garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 







Free catalog on Gardenias, Araleas, Camellios 
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Gorgeous Flowers 
All During Summer 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


© POPULAR VARIETIES e¢ 
e ALL LARGE FLOWERED e 


BEACON—Red, cream throat. 

BLOOMINGTON—Lemon yellow. 

BLUE BEAUTY —Finest blue. 

EARLY ROSE—Deep rose. 

ETHEL CAVE COLE—Large pink. 

KING LEAR—Deep purple. 

MARGARET BEATON—White, red 
throat. 

MARGARET FULTON—Salmon-pink. 

MINUET—Best lavender. 

PICARDY— Apricot-pink. 

REWI FALLU—Dark red. 

ROSA VAN LIMA—Bright pink. 

SNOW PRINCESS— White 

STOPLIGHT—Brilliant red. 

WHITE GOLD—Cream. 


(COMPLETE LIST IN CATALOG) 


Plant gladiolus bulbs every two weeks for succession of bloom 
in your garden. 





LARGE No. 1 BULBS............-eeeee 15 for Si :00 
Medium sizes... 2 cccccccccccccccccccces 25 for $1.00 
Ganaller BER. oc ccc cccescceceocoscecess 35 for $1.00 


HARDY PHLOX 


No garden is complete without hardy Phlox. We offer good 
field grown plants of the best colors. 
BRIDESMAID— White. crim- R. P. or yonegaaaliioamaad 


son eye. .!aret-red ey 
BAILY SKETCH —Salmon- VON HOCHBERG—Dork 
pink. red. 
STARLIGHT—Violet-red, shading to lilac. 
FIREBRAND— Orange-scariet. 
Your choice: One each or any six plants 
of above $2.00; 3 each or 18 for $5.50. 


BUDDLEIA- 
BUTTERFLY BUSH 


Easy to grow. Hardy; blooms all summer and fall. We offer 
good sturdy plants grown from cuttings, which transplant 
easily. 


ILE DE FRANCE—Doark ROYAL PURPLE—Deep 
shade of lilac. purple. 

ORCHID BEAUTY—Pure WHITE CLOUD— White 
orchid shade. faint yellew eye. 


Each 65ey 3 for $1.65, 10 for $5.00 


Everblooming Perennials 


These Hardy Perennials will grow and continue to bloom all 
summer and fall. They are valuable for cutting. The cut flowers 
In one season will be worth more than the cost of the plants. 
All will grow In full sun or partial shade, In any good garden 
soll. No special attention needed. Practically disease and 
Insect free. 

ASTER FRIKARTI "WONDER OF STAFFA’—Large, single 
lavender flowers with golden-yellow centers, are produced 
on branching 12 to 18 inch stems. Very pretty in the border 
and Invaluable as a cut flower. 

CARNATION ‘CRIMSON KING’—This hardy carnation has 
beautiful green foliage. Double, dark-red fragrant flowers 
are produced In clusters on 12 to 16 inch stems. A splendid 
plant for the border. 

PENTSTEMON ‘GARNET'—Has attractive foliage. Large. 
trumpet-shaped ruby-red flowers are produced freely on 
erect 18 to 24 inch stems. Very showy. 

PENTSTEMON §‘FIREBIRD'’—Beautiful foliage. Brilliant, 





bright-red trumpet-shaped flowers are produced in pro- | 


fusion on stout 18 to 24 inch stems. Unusually ettractive. 


Nice, thrifty we from cutt 
J to bloom this year. 
50c each; 3 each er any 12 for $5.00 


ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 


Order early. Shipments made at proper planting 
time or when desired. Write for catalog ef Peren- 
nials, Ferns, Gladiolus and Roses. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Ot a naga IO SO I, 
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New Catalogs 


liams, Exeter, N. H. are important. Both retail 
and trade catalogs are available. 

The Lamb Nurseries, Spokane 11, Wash., 
offer a wide selection of perennials of all kinds 
as well as baby flowering shrubs and evergreens. 

Featuring primarily vegetable seeds but in- 
cluding some of both annuals and perennials is 
the 1949 catalog of the Charles C. Hart Seed Co., 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

For the florist and nurseryman is the new 1949 
catalog of the American Bulb Company, Chicago 
and New York. Included are seeds, bulbs, plants, 
and sundries for both indoor and outdoor use. 

Another catalog featuring a wide variety of 
annual, perennial, vegetable and field seeds as 
well as more than the usual number of sundries 
is that of the Frank S. Platt Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

One of the large collections of choice perennials 
in this country as well as other items such as 
roses, bulbs and a few woody materials are of- 
fered by Carroll Gardens, Westminster, Md. 

Offering a complete line of perennials, flower 
and vegetable seeds as well as an extensive selec- 
tion of sundries, both large and small, is the 
catalog of Ross Brothers, Worcester, Mass. 

The Brand Peony Farms of Faribault, Minn., 
one of the best-known growers of peonies and 
lilacs, offer in its 1949 catalog a selection of 
perennials, some fruits and other choice orna- 
mentals. 

From the Germania Seed Company, North 
California Ave., Chicago 45, comes the 1949 
flower and vegetable seed list for florists and 
nurserymen (wholesale). 

Fergus Morrill, Willow Acres, Bowmanville, 
Ont., offers what he terms “Gladiolus of Tomor- 
row” including miniatures and small-flowered 
varieties. 

Germain’s of Los Angeles now has ready for 
distribution a handsomely-illustrated catalog 
featuring roses, pelargoniums, carnations and 
unusual plants for house and garden as well as 


| flower seeds and some small fruits. 


Again the Robert Buist Company, seedsmen 
for over a century, offers a wide variety of vege- 
table and flower seeds as well as allied plants and 
sundries. A helpful innovation is the alphabetical 
index of seeds and prices in the front. The ad- 
dress, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Unlike most catalogs, strawberry plants alone 
are featured in the latest catalog of J. W. Jones 
& Son, Franklin, Va. 

A wide variety of flowers, vegetables, bulbs, 
field seeds and sundries are offered to the public 
in the new catalog of the L. L. Olds Seed Co., 
Madison, Wisc., now in its 62nd year. 

One more for the gladiolus fans is the 1949 
listing of E. H. Lins, Cologne, Minn., specialist 
in gladioli and peonies. 

Last but not least is the catalog of Sarcoxie 
Nurseries, Sarcoxie, Mo. offering a selected list 
of fruits, trees, flowers, evergreens, vines and 
roses adapted to its climate. 


According to Egyptian tomb paintings, 
Egyptians wore garlands on festive occa- 
sions, decorated their food with flowers 
and gave flowers, usually lotus blossoms, 
to banquet guests. 

The first botanic garden for the study of 
flowers was started in the sixteenth century 
in Padua, Italy. 

Back in the days of Henry VIII, gold 
Christmas trees were decorated with roses, 
apples and ribbons. 











SCARE- 
AWAY 


the Modern Scare-crow 


Shiny aluminum strips crackle 
and flash. Keep birds or 

animals away day and night. Lasting 

protection for gardens and farms. Simple 

to use. Ask your dealer or order direct. 










FOUR PACKAGES 1.00 aS 


SCARE -AWAY 


Lolo], 7. @ @ am one 


305 N.W. 12th Ave., Portland 9 , Ore 





Le, ... 
PITZONKA 


For exceptional col- 
ors, hardy strains, 

prolific blooms and 
most desired varie- 
ties, Pitzonka's 
Msies are the 
best. Ideal for win- 
dow box, border, 
arden or bou- 












TRY Pirzons 50 plants . $2.25 ory 
PRIZE MIXTURE $100 plants . $4.25 ppd. 


Pitzonka’s perennials should also be included in your 
garden = Write today for our new 


NN) spring catalog 
i in full color. 


ve) It’s Freel 





ENZOMKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box 349 Bristol, Pa. 








SPRING PLANTING 
BULBS and PERENNIALS 


FREE—Beautiful Color List, 
Catalog No. 64 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG, 
VAN WERT, OHIO 
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GREENHOUSE 
Mr "425. 


Comes in sections 
that go together with 
bolts and screws. Easy to 
put up anywhere, anytime. $425 
buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured 
ready to go on your foundation. 
Other basic Orlyt models from $190. 
Automatic heat, ventilation, and water- 
ing available at reasonable prices. Send 
for fascinating booklet, No. 70. €@ Hand- 
book — ‘‘Greenhouse Gardening for 
Everyone’’. 266 pages — well illus- 


trated, postpaid, $4.00. 
N H A mM 
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New Tomato 


Longred is the name given to a new 
tomato developed at the experiment station 
at Geneva, N. Y. and is finding favor because 
of its good red color, size and long picking 
season. The new variety is especially well 
adapted for use as a canning variety, says 
Professor W. T. Tapley, canning crops 
specialist at the station. It is also suitable 
for market garden production or for the 
home garden. The name denotes its long 
picking season. 

The plants of Longred are not large but 
they are vigorous and the finely divided 
leaves cover the fruit well and last until the 
very end of the growing season. Longred 
fruits at about the same time as Stokesdale. 
However, it fruits more freely than stand- 
ard varieties and the fruit clusters often 
have five to seven well-shaped fruits. The 
tomatoes are of good size, averaging about 
six ounces and have a very deep globe 
shape with firm, solid flesh. The flavor is 
mild and sweet. 


Hardy Dianthus 


Our old friends, the hardy garden pinks 
seem a bit neglected in today’s gardens. 
Years ago any garden worthy of the name 
contained many varieties. Very easy to 
grow and not bothered a bit by insect or 
disease, pinks should be in every garden. 
For a grand collection with little expense 
try a packet of what some seedsmen call, 
Rock Garden, Rare Species Mixed. One 
will be delighted with the many kinds 
found in this, from real miniatures to the 
larger plumarius types. 

Sown early, many will flower the same 
season. For starting seed make a light mix- 
ture of one-half potting soil and one-half 
sand. Seed pans are ideal to start pinks as 
germination is quick and even and the 
seedlings can be pricked into two-inch pots 
to grow on a bit. Plants from seed sown 
later can be taken right from the seed pan 
and planted in garden. I grow them on fora 
month in two-inch pots in a frame and then 
set them out in a nursery bed. In the Fall 
or following Spring selected ones are given 
appropriate places in the garden bed. 

Dianthus require well-drained but fertile 
soil. When planting add a spade of sand and 
a bit of fertilizer. Bone meal will do. Water- 
ing from seed pan to finished plant is not 
touchy if good drainage and porous soil are 
provided. The pinks just will not do with 
wet feet. 

— W. Eart Hamitron. 
Longwood, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Physostegia 


The false dragonhead, Physostegia virgini- 
ana, was much admired as a dependable 
border plant by our mothers. For some rea- 
son it seems to have largely dropped out of 
sight. This is a pity, for it is hardy and easy 
to grow while its pale flowers do add a touch 
of cool grace to the open border. 
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Azalea schlippenbachi Rosa Blanc de Coubert Forsythia Spring Glory 
Enkianthus campanulatus Viburnum carlesi Philadelphus Atlas 
Viburnum tomentosum Vitex macrophylla 


Send for your copy of Better Gardens for 1949 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


653 Adams Street 


“a i ( 


Tl. owert ng Sh ru bs 


Here are a few selected from 


“BETTER GARDENS FOR 1949” 


It's free for the asking 





e North Abington, Massachusetts « Rockland 26 














Yakima Valley are extra vigorous, producing 
& large flowers on sturdy stalks. 


Plants grown in Washington's famous 
















TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS rrsrsctis ite fut Servs 


CHOOSE FROM THESE VARIETIES 


\’ 15 PLANTS AUTUMN FROST alabaster white DORCAS HUTCHESON 


$3 50 AUTUMN HAZE lavender & violet pansy-purple 
2JU Meet BLACK MAGIC..... .near black ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


blackish purple 
35 PLANTS SANGREAL .........-yellow cooreusee sxies. . violet-purple 


$7 00 SOUTHLAND deep yellow-lemon SOUND MONEY 
* Pesta ULTRA... dark blue toned miniature golden yellow 


JOHN H. MARBLE penavitE2nincton 














WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Flowering Crabapples, Dogwoods 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FRESHLY-DUG NURSERY STOCK OF ALL KINDS 
WINTER STREET + WESTON 93, MASS. 


Write for 1949 Catalogue 


Specimen-sized Evergreens 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Phlox, Delphinium 


Telephone: Wellesley 5-343 1 

















All types of wood, wire and wrought 


iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. !. 











4 MONTHS OF WONDERFUL 
HARDY LILIES 6oyince? 


to bloom! 


10 bulbs — 2 each of 5 varieties..........+-+++- $4.00 
10 bulbs — 2 each of 5 varieties... .......+-++5- 5.75 
30 bulbs — 6 each of 5 varieties.........-+++-+5 11.50 
or separately 
LILLIUM PRIDE OF CHARLOTTE 

3 fi 6 for 12 for 

Flowering Size................ $2.25 $4.25 $8.00 
a EL 8g cg tink aeeR a vind 3.50 6.75 12.50 
) ie i Sere ie 4.50 8.00 15.00 
E. Daviddi Re Pa F 1.50 2.75 5.00 
Flowering one. aetna . 2.25 4.25 8.00 
eb sas edocue has 0.00 0.00 0.00 

L. TIGRINUM . 

Whowering Biae. ....ccsscccvnss $1.20 $2.25 4.25 
’ 1.95 3.60 6.75 


eee 


L. TENIFOLIUM and 
L. TENIFOLIUM GOLDEN GLEAM 


Fi OG BUSS. occ ccccccscoecs $.75 $1.35 
Annee 2.00 


1.05 
= bulb guaranteed to bloom or double your air 
back. Shipped prepaid from Vermont. 


HARTWOOD FORESTS 7 SdghRaN xtgCr 


QUALITY PERENNIALS 


175 varieties to choose from. All established Plants. A 
fine selection of Pansies, Annuals, Evergreens and 
Flowering Shrubs. 


Rustic White Cedar, all sizes 
WOODSIDE GARDENS 


George Hochstrasser 
1549 Main St. (Rt. 18), South Weymouth 90, Mass. 


Thin aiel Ae i 


DAFFODILS 


also many popular varieties 
at unusually low prices. 


Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, R.F.D. 4, Maryland 


Peat @2iloss 


Pure, rich, brown sphagnum peat, free of 
all foreign material. Swedish origin. 


Big 20 bushel size, $4.95 bale. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., Line Lexington, Pa. 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


| As different as they are delightful. Bessera, | 


$2. = 



































Gloriosa, Eucharis, Crinum, Amorphorphallis, 
Acidanthera, Ornithogalum Saundersiae; a few 
out of many in our New Illustrated Catalog, ready 
on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
____ Moorestown, New Jersey 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Blueberries, Raspberries and all other 
small fruits. (Garden Special) 250 
strawberry plants for $5.00. A free 
catalogue; Full of facts; No fakes. 


H. D. RICHARDSON & CO. 
WILLARDS, MD. 








CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 


CAMELLIAS 
Over 350 Varieties — Including the Newest 
Also Rhododendrons & Azaleas 
Write for new free colored catalog 
ponra CAMELLIA NURSERY 
. VAN DER Bom, Proprietor 
3307 North. Wiitlenes Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 





























CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Open House in Salem 


The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts is holding ““Open House Day” on 
May 18 and 19 at the Ropes Memorial, the 
Peirce Nichols House and the Witch House, 
Salem, Mass. The general chairman is Mrs. 
Richard R. Greer of the Waltham Garden 
Club. 

The Ropes Memorial mansion was built 
in 1719. It was the home of the Ropes fam- 
ily from mid-18th to early 20th century. 
The Peirce Nichols house, owned by the 
Essex Institute, was built in 1782 and de- 
signed by Samuel McIntire. It is famous for 
its gateway and its architecture. The Witch 
House is now restored as it was in 1692 when 
lived in by Jonathan Corwin, one of the 
judges of the Witchcraft Court. 


Oregon Club Active 


The Eastmoreland Garden Club of Port- 
land, Oregon will hold a Garden Fair and 
Tea, May 4 from 2:00 until 5:00 p.m. The 
location will be All Saints Episcopal Church 
parish house, 4033 S. E. Woodstock Ave- 
nue. Besides the fair and tea there will be 
a tour of adjacent gardens. 





Iris Meeting 


The final meeting for the season of Re- 
gion I of the American Iris Society will be 
held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, April 2 
at 2:00 p.m. Robert E. Allen will talk on 
‘Regional Likes and Dislikes”. Mr. Allen 
is vice-president of the A.I.S. and is now 
compiling a new check list of iris. Plans for 
Spring garden visits will be discussed. All 
are welcome. 


Kent County Garden Club 


We, the Kent County Garden Club of 
Rhode Island formed in May 1948 can be 
called “‘co-ed”’: about 40% of our member- 
ship is men and we are calinilind and un- 
restricted in membership. We believe that 
a garden club should be for the benefit of 
everyone in a community. 


The members of this club are not all from 
one town or county but each and every one 
is primarily earth-bound, seriously intent 
upon practicing the fine art of gardening, 
whether it be a patch of petunias or a field 
of strawberries. 

Each month we meet in the West Green- 
wich Town Hall. Meetings aré always open 
to the public. We have a specialty speaker 
at each meeting. A discussion and question 
and answer period follows, the men and 
women bombarding the speaker with tech- 
nical questions. 

The club in its 10 months of existence has 
held a plant sale, which was voted upon and 
accomplished with great success in less than 
a week’s time for the benefit of the Kent 
County Hospital Fund. Here is an example 
of the splendid co-operation of both men and 
women belonging to the club. November 11, 
the members in co-operation with the West 
Greenwich Veterans of Foreign Wars held 
a memorial service. We planted and pre- 
sented a norway maple to the town of West 
Greenwich to honor the veterans and also 
an engraved, bronze plaque explaining the 
tree’s purpose and by whom donated. 

From a group of 10 we have grown to 30. 
Our newest project is the propagating by 
each member of red, white, pink and blue 
african violets. We are to hold a flower 
show in the Summer. 


— Virerinia I. WiTHEE 
Pres. Kent County Garden Club 
Coventry, R. I. 


Altadena Show 


The 11th annual Rose, Flower Arrange- 
ment and Iris show sponsored by the 
Pacific Rose Society will be held May 7 and 
8, 1949 at the Altadena Town and Country 
Club, Altadena, Calif. The show will fea- 
ture the newest in roses as well as the popu- 
lar varieties and all types of roses. The 
flower arrangements will feature how to use 
roses in arrangements. Some of the arrange- 
ments will also feature iris and other flow- 
ers. There will be special iris exhibits. 
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New England Wild Flower 


Preservation Society 


As far as we know there are only three 
true lilies native to New England: the 
turk’s cap, Lilium superbum; the meadow 
lily, L. canadense, and the wood lily, L. 
philadelphicum. The first of these is the 
most showy of the three with its tall stalks 
topped by clusters of orange blossoms 
spotted in brown. The meadow lily resem- 
bles it closely but its flowers are usually 
more yellow and are smaller and more bell 
shaped. The wood lily has, usually, only 
one, two or three red blossoms and instead 
of drooping it looks boldly up into the sky. 

A member of our Society has been trying 
to coax these lilies to grow on her place for 
40 years with only moderate success. To tell 
the truth they are somewhat mysterious 
and, like the pink ladyslipper, they prefer 
to grow only at their own sweet will. They 
are supposed to grow in thin woodland 
shade and here they have been found, a 
plantation here and scattered ones here and 
there but sooner or later they disappear. 

In New Hampshire the meadow lily has 
been seen in low meadows in full sun and 
here they seem more permanent. On the 
way to Cape Cod the turk’s cap was found 
in what looked like an old cranberry bog, 
full sun and moisture at its feet and no- 
where does the wood lily look happier than 
on the moors of Nantucket. It is not diffi- 
cult to raise the meadow lily from seed but 
it is a slow process. After sowing in a flat 
the seedlings can be transplanted into a 
lath-covered coldframe until the bulbs grow 
large enough to be planted outside. 

Be on the lookout for the beautiful brown 
seed vessels of the meadow lily, packed so 
expertly with its delicate seeds. If anyone 
has tried experiments with these charming 
but provoking wild flowers, let us hear of 
his success. 


Garden Paintings 


Many ardent gardeners, handicapped by 
lack of either garden space or other means 
of indulging their favorite hobby find an 
outlet for their talent and energy by paint- 
ing or sketching horticuitural subjects. To 
afford such members of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society an opportunity to 
participate in its activities an exhibit of art 


works by members was hung in the rooms 
of the Society recently. The subjects varied 
from botanical drawings of a specific plant 
or still life to oils of flower arrangements 
and landscapes. Practically every known 
medium of expression was in evidence, in- 
cluding pen and ink, pastels, water colors 
and oils. 

The exhibit was open to the public each 
weekday through the month. The results of 
this venture, successful beyond expectation, 
indicate that it merits consideration for the 
programs of other organizations. 


Germantown Club 


The April meeting of the Germantown 
(Pa.) Horticultural Society will be held at 
8:00 p.m. in Library Hall. The flower show 
will feature Spring bulbs, particularly varie- 
ties of narcissus; herbaceous and woody 
early Spring flowers; and seasonal arrange- 
ments. Perey Adams will speak on “* Propa- 
gation”. 


National Council 


State Garden Clubs 


The National Council of State Garden 
Clubs will observe its twentieth birthday at 
the annual meeting in Portland, Oregon, 
May 22-26. Mrs. Leon W. Rand, President 
of the Massachusetts Federation, and Mrs. 
Joseph S. Leach, State and National His- 
torian, will be among those attending from 
Massachusetts. 

In observance of the birthday a History 
“The First Twenty Years” is being com- 
piled by Mrs. Leach, and will be presented 
for the use of garden club members through- 
out the country. As a twentieth birthday 
gift a redwood grove of 40 acres in Cali- 
fornia will be bought and dedicated at a 
ceremony in the grove by the delegates. 

The National Council of State Garden 
Clubs was organized in Washington, D. C. 
in May 1929 with 13 original member 
states. Massachusetts takes special pride in 


the fact that Mrs. Thomas Motley of Mil- | 


ton was the first acting president, and Mrs. 
Henry H. Buxton of Peabody was the first 
and for nine years, corresponding secretary. 








| 


There are now 41 State Federations, 5500 | 


clubs and 220,000 members. 
— Lorrie A. LEAcH. 
Walpole, Mass. 











Mowing te Child’s Play With The 
SELF-PROPELLED 


POWER LAWN MOWER 


LIGHTEST MAN-SIZED MACHINE 
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ALUMINUM ALLOYS are the secret of amaz- 
ing lightness, beginning with the mighty 
midget 17-pound, 1 h.p. engine, but finest 
tool steels are used to guarantee rugged, 
long-enduring quality. A patented muffler 
and self-lubricating ball bearings assure 
quiet operation. Finger-tip controls let a 
10-year-old be Master of the Mechanism. 


GARY STEEL 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
NORFOLK. VIRGINIA 








CARROLL 
GARDENS 


Features the world's finest Perennials 
Roses, Bulbs, Shrubs, Vines, Wild 










Named Varieties 
of Lilacs 


apples in Variety 


(Established in 1832) 





FOR EARLY APRIL PLANTING ~ 


Lilacs and Flowering Crab-apples may be transplanted safely with bare roots in early 
April. If planted now, the flower buds will develop normally. 

2 to 2% ft. tall..... 
24to3 ft. tall..... 
Flowering Crab- }.3 to 4 ft. tall ....... 

410 SR. tall ...cccer 


vag halen $1.75 each, $16.00 per 10 
ot dines Sanne 2.00 each, 
5 tine keds $2.50 each, $22.50 per 10 
cap maaan 3.00 each, 27.50 per 10 


Send fer our catalog listing Hardy Evergreens, Shade Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs and Perennials 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


18.00 per 10 








WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 











. etc. FREE— write for copy now. 
CARROLL GARDENS, Westminster 4, Maryland 

















Our latest folder will help you 
with the laying out of your 
grounds, particularly if they are 
small. Good planting follows 
good planning. 


Sudbury Nurseries, Inc. 
MAIL ADDRESS 
MAYNARD, R. F. D., MASS. 
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Arlington Farm Store 
Headquarters for Power Gardening Equipment 


© Rotary Tillers 
¢ Garden Tractors 


© Power Lawn 
Mowers 


We have the most 
complete stock — all 
sizes, types and 
makes—in New 
England here for you 
to see. 


Free literature sent 


on request. Write ¢ 
Phone ¢ Visit 


ARLINGTON FARM STORE 


17 Prescott Street Arlington 74, Mass. 
(Advecate Building) Tel. ARlington 5-6620 

















Call RALSTON for 
Pruning - Spraying 


Protect the health and beauty of your 
trees by expert pruning. Conserves 
vitality, stimulates new growth. Ar- 
range now for scientific spraying to 
control elm bark beetle, elm leaf 
beetle, gypsy moth, and other pests 
that cause unsightly damage. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 


337 Washington St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
~ 43 Cornwall St. « Portsmouth, N. H. 








Atkins & Durbrow 


PEAT MOSS PEAT MOSS 


This year we celebrate 
60 years of uninterrupted 
leadership in delivering 
high quality peat moss 
to American Gardeners. 
Be sure you use this 
officially approved 
a 
At your dealers or 
send for literature 
showing why 

GPM is better. 








ATKINS « DURBROW, rnc. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y 





Manufacturers of DRICONURE for 20 Yeors 














DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
* 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO, 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
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Begonias 
From page 140 


cordate, tapering to a long slender point. 
The color and texture is entrancing — dark, 
velvety green and lustrous. The sinus is 
bright lettuce-green and the dark veins end- 
ing in dull red-brown spots at the margin. 
The underside is blood-red. As it is a rain- 
forest plant I grew mine in a wardian case 
where it flourished, blooming in late Winter, 
its long-stemmed, axillary cymes of tiny 
white flowers thickly covered with currant- 
red spots. The flowers are fragrant. 

Another begonia collected by MacDou- 
gall in 1946 on Maza’s rancho has been 
named for him, B. macdougalli. It grew 
lower down on the same mountain slope 
where B. mazae was found. To quote from 
his letter “It was found on the more level 
areas at the foot of Cerro Carizal, in less 
than full shade, in dark rich soil. Nearby 
grew B. imperialis Lembach and B. scandens, 
B. nelumbiifolia and B. heracleifolia”’. Un- 
fortunately, this begonia grows to such size 
that it will be useless for window-sill gar- 
deners. The “‘star” leaves, with nine leaf- 
lets, grow to two feet or more across and 
the flower stem was eight and one-half 
feet high. The root is a tuberous-like rhi- 
zome. 

B. 29 S is another of MacDougall’s treas- 
ures, so new that it has not yet been iden- 
tified. It may prove to be a new species. A 
stout, rhizomatous type, it will probably be 
an excellent house plant. The stems are 
white-streaked, red-flushed and covered 
with short white hairs. The bright, lettuce- 
green leaves have a lovely satin sheen. They 
are red-veined and red-edged, serrate and 
taper abruptly to a long point. 

B. macrocarpa cannot truthfully be called 
new, since Warburg discovered it in Africa 
in 1889 but it is far from being well known 
in the East. A shrubby begonia with nar- 
row, down-curving leaves which gives a 
drooping effect to the plant. The leaves, on 
very short deep red stems, are somewhat 
folded, showing the dark red undercoloring, 
a nice contrast to the dark glossy green 
upper surface. The veining is conspicuous 
and deeply-ridged, giving a corrugated 
look. The flowers are white. 

The plant which has been called Alto 
da Serra now has a new name, B. macro- 
carpa pubescens, proposed by Mrs. Kraus. 
The stems, branches and undersides of the 
leaves are deep red and softly white-hairy, 
a lovely contrast to the velvety deep green 
uppersides. Seeds of this plant were im- 
ported from Albert Schenkle of Hamburg, 
Germany, by Rudolf Ziesenhenne in Sep- 
tember 1938. Leslie Woodriff says it is a 
Brazilian species sent to him from that 
country. This would account for its name, 
for Alto da Serra is the highest peak in 
the Serra do Mar range, south of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. If this is so, how can it be a 
variety of macrocarpa, an African species? 

Begonia squamosa is a dwarf rhizomatous 
type with bright green leaves, red-edged, 


| on long red stems. The stems and leaf edges 


are white-hairy when young, turning red- 
hairy with age. The plant was discovered 
by Pittier and named in 1908. Seed was 
imported from Costa Rica in 1946. 

Begonia vestita is another Costa Rican 
begonia, also discovered by Pittier and 
named in 1908 with the seed imported in 
the Spring of 1947 by the American Begonia 
Society. It is a small rhizomatous plant 
with stems thickly covered with long white 
hairs. The upperside of the pointed, heart- 
shaped leaves is smooth,” bright green, 
veined with light green. The underside 
is lightly flushed with red and the veins 
hairy. 

Hybrids are numberless. Production runs 
riot and confusion is the result. There is 
great need of a committee of scientists who 
will judge these newcomers on their merits 
and permit or refuse their entry into the 
plant world. Names, too, should be con- 
trolled, so that unsuitable names will not 
be given and duplication will be avoided. 

The most important group of new hybrids 
is the semperflorens group produced by 
W. D. Holley of Cromwell, Conn. about 
three to four years ago. Dr. Holley has 
produced vigorous plants with large flow- 
ers, double, single and crested, with green 
or bronze leaves. He has also produced more 
vigorous callalily begonias, a boon to those 
who like this hitherto temperamental 
plant. 

Any conspicuously beautiful species is a 
temptation to the hybridists. B. dichroa, for 
instance, has a glorious orange flower and a 
long period of bloom, offset somewhat by 
poor, scrawny growth. Many hybrids have 
been produced but while the habit of 
growth has been improved, in most cases 
the beautiful orange flowers so rare in 
begonias, has been lost. Robinson’s Di-anna 
and Di-erna hybrids are the best, so far, but 
they are not new nor have they orange 
flowers. 

Most of the hybrids are produced in Cali- 
fornia where the climate gives a long and 
favorable growing season. Many new rex 
varieties have been introduced but since I 
do not grow rexes I will not report on them. 
Leslie Woodriff of Oregon has produced 
many hybrids working chiefly with them. 
His best hybrid is It (B. socotrana x B. rex) 
in 1941. It combines the green, silver- 
spotted rex foliage with the pink socotrana 
flowers, freely produced from December to 
May making it a good house plant. His 
No. 101, a semperflorens derivative, pro- 
duces giant pink flowers, fully double. 

Crestabruchi is a spectacular hybrid. Its 
green and white leaves are beautifully 
ruffled and its flowers pink. It is B. manicata 
crispa x B. sunderbruchi and was introduced 
about 1938 by the Lewis Begonia Gardens 
of California. The hybrid Elsie Frey is 
named for its originator. It is a cross be- 
tween B. baumannii, a tuberous species, and 
B. limminghei or B. glaucophylla, and is a 
trailing hybrid (1939). It is a low growing, 
drooping plant with bright green leaves and 
handsome pink flowers. It is handsome but 
slow growing. Mrs. Frey has also produced 
three good hybrids from crossing B. caro- 
liniaefolia and B. liebmanni, in 1945; Silver 
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Begonias 


Star, Bright Star and Green Star. The 
leaves are similar, star-shaped, the first two 
with more silver than the third. 

The Amsbury dipetala is presumed to be 
B. dipetala x B. evansiana. It was intro- 
duced by the Amsbury Begonia Gardens of 
California in 1940. The stems lack the 
scarlet spots of B. dipetala. Instead, there 
are quarter inch bands of dull crimson just 
above each node. The bright green leaves 
have the usual red sinus on the upper side. 
Beneath, the young leaves are pale green 
with each vein outlined in red. As the leaf 
ages the color spreads until the oldest leaves 
are deep red. The flowers are bright rose- 
pink instead of pale pink as in B.dipetala. 


LETTERS 


Nature’s Children 


Dear Editor — Have you ever noticed that 
the mother of several children devotes the 
major part of her time and attention to her 
problem child and lets the good child go his 
way unpraised, unappreciated, on the whole 
neglected? So it is with the gardener. The 
rose is a problem child. She demands untold 
attention. She must be pruned, dusted, 
sprayed, cultivated, disbudded, fertilized, 
hilled up in the Fall and uncovered in the 
Spring. So the gardener spends days of his 
time attending her needs. The delphinium, 
that glamour girl of the garden, is also a 
problem child. How much she demands of 
sun, space and food! So the prize location 
in the border goes to her. 

The narcissus, however, is nature’s good 
child. In sun, semi-shade or in spots that 
are densely shaded later in the season, with 
no attention, and little food, she goes on, 
blooming gaily in her season, and gradually 
increasing over the years. Almost no dis- 
eases or pests complicate her care. Yet, 
most of us pass her by with scant apprecia- 
tion noting merely “a cloud of golden daf- 
fodils”. This year, give a word of praise 
and a smile of appreciation to your good 
little narcissus. She always smiles back. 

— JEAN SpuRR GAMBLE. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


Norway Spruces 


Dear Editor —In the January issue of 
Horticulture Arthur Havemeyer of Groton, 
Mass. is wondering about the reason for 
the widely-planted windbreaks of Norway 
spruce in New York and Massachusetts. In 
the 1865 edition of North American Sylve, 
translated from the French of F. Andrew 
Michaux by J. Jay Smith, Volume III, 
Pages 137-8, the Norway spruce is de- 
scribed, and highly praised as a tree suita- 
ble for American planting. “No tree is bet- 
ter adapted than the Norway fir for plant- 
ing in narrow strips for shelter or seclusion.” 
Since Michaux was a distinguished botanist 
with his father’s reputation to give added 
weight to his opinion, is it not possible that 
iis recommendation had a good deal to do 
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with the widespread use of the Norway 
spruce? 

I am also inclined to blame him for the 
fact that many of the early settlers in this 
part of the country, in a hurry for results, 
planted soft maples in preference to elms 
and sugar maples. Now the people in a hurry 
have turned to Chinese elm, although the 
ones who planted them 20 years ago when 
they were first introduced have already 
learned their mistake as each Winter the ice 
storms and the wind take their toll. 

— CorneE.ia S. THOMPSON. 
Galesburg, Il. 


Cardinal Flower 


Dear Editor — In the November issue I no- 
ticed an interesting article by Agnes Miller, 
Grafton, Vt., on the beautiful wild cardinal 
flower, and would like to add my experience 
with it and the great blue lobelia, both 
natives. Twenty years ago while visiting in 
Wood County, Texas, a friend of mine 
brought in a plant of wild cardinal flower 
from the swamps and gave it to me. I care- 
fully packed and brought this plant from 
Texas to Oregon and planted it near run- 
ning water in the garden. In due time it 
bloomed and seeded. The next season 
plenty of volunteer seedlings came up scat- 
tered too in other moist places in the garden. 
Ten years later a friend in Oregon sent me 
a great blue lobelia plant from his garden. I 
planted it with the cardinals. It bloomed 
that beautiful blue. Seed crossed naturally 
and in due time I had lobelias in beautiful 
purple-pink, white, cardinal and blue all in 
the same bed —a most beautiful sight — 
and they were very easy to grow by broad- 
casting. 
— M. I. Byrman. 

Canyonville, Ore. 


Sweet Peas 


Dear Editor —I tried the Cuthbertson 
sweet peas last Summer and the results 
were excellent. A 12-foot row planted very 
early, prior to last Spring’s heavy rains in 
this locality, produced excellent plants 
which bloomed heavily, with occasional 
watering, up and through the first week of 
September. Of course, August was cooler 
than usual. Over the years I have used 
various varieties but the 1948 performance 
of the Cuthbertsons was so excellent, I 
shall plant them again this Spring. Time 
only can tell whether they will do as well 
under more nearly normal weather condi- 
tions. 
— Marte E. Lewis. 

Weston, Mass. 


Hesperis 

Old-fashioned but hardy and tough, the 
dames rocket, Hesperis matronalis, is an 
excellent biennial for the border, although 
coarse. Its flowers are usually purple al- 
though there is a white form and also a fully 
double white. Another species, H. nivalis, 
is smaller and perennial. 
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\ t ve surest and easiest way to improve 
your garden is to improve your soil 
with Premier Peat Moss. 


me Premier literally gives your soil New 
Life. It opens up the soil to air and 
l) moisture by adding pure, weed-free, 
i. spongy, 97% organic matter that readily 
| mixes in. It absorbs 20 times its weight 
in moisture ... makes soil breathe deeply 
++. prevents surface crusting... feeds 
the roots as they need it. That is why 

\ you can depend on Premier to give you: 


7d HEALTHIER SOIL 
MORE ROOTS 
STURDIER PLANTS 
SAFER TRANSPLANTING 
PROTECTIVE MULCH 


Remember, your garden can be no bet- 
ter than your soil. Start now to improve 
both with Premier Peat Moss. Ask your 
dealer today for Premier—identified by 
the d/ue bale head with certified seal. 










ALD; PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
cy Ys 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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eTHE NEW EASY WAY 
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MIXES 
& SPRAYS 

SCIENTIFICALLY 
3 GALLONS of 


@ INSECTICIDES 
@ FUNGICIDES 

@ WEED KILLERS 
@ FERTILIZERS 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS © WO TANK TO CARRY 

* © © NO PUMPING © CLEANS IN 30 SECONDS © «© «© 

TRIGGER ADJUSTS SPRAY FOR TENDER PLANTS, LAWN, 
OR HARDY TREES 


LIFETIME SERVICE GUARANTEE 
| FREE SOUVENIR COUPON IN EACH BOX | 


SOLD AT GARDEN SUPPLY, HARDWARE AND 
DEPT. STORES 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE TO 


BRADSON COMPANY 
12078-A Guerin Street — North Hollywood, California 































PERRY’S 


HARDY REGALE 


LILIES 


Easily the most popular Lily ever introduced. 
Blooms in early July. White, trumpet-shaped 
blossom suffused with pink on the outside, canary 
yellow within; fascinating fragrance. 

Large Size Ea. 40¢, doz. $4.20, 25 $ 8.20 
Mammoth, Ea. 55¢, doz. 
Jumbo, 


6.00,25 11.30 
7.65, 25 14.75 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Start these popular favorites indoors now, and 
transplant to a shaded or semishaded garden 
spot in May, or to porch or window boxes. 
Prices are the same for all three varieties, and 
bulbs are postpaid. 


DOUBLE CAMELLIA-FLOWERED 
DOUBLE CARNATION-FLOWERED 
SINGLE FRILLED 


Prices: 3 for $1.10, Dozen for $3.90 
SEND FOR OUR 1949 CATALOG 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 


Ea. 75¢, doz. 




















TAXUS —-YEWS 


WELL-ROOTED BABY YEWS 


$1.75 per 10; $16.00 per hundred 
POSTPAID 


Taxus m. hatfieldi — Hatfield's Yew 
(Original Strain) 
Taxus m. hicksi — Hick’s Yew 
Taxus c. capitata — Upright Yew 
Order Early. Ready for shipment June Ist 
No C.O.D. 


& PINE GARDENS A 


49 Pine Avenue Milton 86, Mass. 


~a 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


sy Mai rer... 9 for $1 


Extraordinary bargain. Sturdy 6-month-old plants, 
budded or about to bud. Blue-purple, pink, white. 
Beautiful ever-blooming varieties, 
3 for $1, 6 for $1.90. SEND NO 
MONEY. Pay postman C.O.D. plus 
postage. Or enclose 10c extra with 
cash orders and we ship prepaid. Re- 
turn for full refund if not pleased. 
GIVEN with $1.90 orders, exotic 
fragrant Chinese Lily Bulb. Order 
from OWEN NURSERY, Dept. 20- 
HO, Bloomington, III. 


CLIP THIS 






































NEW GROWING TECHNIQUES 
FROM BRITAIN 


AMATEUR GARDENING —leading British hor- 
ticultural weekly gaining wide American reader- 
ship—covers all aspects of garden and greenh 

management. Contains full details of latest British 
and Eurcpean flower cultivation developments; 
critiques of new floral varieties; garden-planning 
features. Free Information Service. Profusely illus- 
trated. Annual subscription (52 consecutive issues 
direct to your address from London) only $3.00 
from George Newnes, Ltd., U. S. Subscription Office 
(AG. 17), 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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For Hanging Shelves 


There are many charming little succulents 
that are perfect for those hanging glass 
shelves in the sunny window. An interesting 
clan are “‘rock-like” plants which simulate 
stones. Their thick leaves may be gray, 
green or white and some of a golden coior. 
The african dinteranthus ivory leaves are 
tinted pink. The “‘karroo rose”’ is similarly 
colored but these thick leaves look as if they 
were carved from stone by hand. The yel- 
low blooms appear in the Fall. The rimarias 
seem like smooth, green pebbles, and grow 
in clusters. A living stone with rose-lilac 
blooms and uneven foliage forms odd little 
clumps of pale, fat leaves. 

One pleasing “split rock” (Pleiospilos) 
has extremely thick, granite-gray leaves 
which open in March to display the pretty 
dandelion-like blossom. We read, that 
pleisopilos are the natural food of baboons 
and ostriches, and the coloration helps to 
protect them as well as their shape. These 
plants bloom when young. Another small 
mimicking plant shows a sparkling surface 
and is called Titanopsis calcarea. It is blue- 
green and white and grows to be very beau- 
tiful and colorful. This unusual one is called 
the jewel plant. All of the clan love sand 
and are happy sitting in the sun. They need 
very little water. 

A good succulent to provide a touch of 
tropic atmosphere is Kalanchoe (Bryophyl- 
lum) houghtoni. Several of these small 
plants growing in harmony present the 
appearance of a group of palm trees and 
form a pleasing silhouette against the 
crysta] window-background. 

The easily grown tongue-leaf has tongue- 
shaped foliage and blooms in the Winter 
with yellow flowers followed by curious, 
starry seed-containers. This succulent shows 
large blossoms. It is called glottiphyllum. 
The various small echeverias make velvety 
rosettes, thus varying the foliage forms. If 
one cares to try the rarer specimens there 
are the windowed plants. Take for instance, 
baby toes, Fenestraria rhopalophylla which 
has a so-called window at the tip of each 
leaf. This grows best in a soil which is com- 
posed of almost pure sand and the pot is set 
in another pot in a sunny situation. 

Sandy soil and some leafmold is the re- 
quirement of Andromischus cooperi, the 
beautiful plover eggs. With plenty of sun- 
shine the fat leaves of this window plant 
will be marbled with reddish-maroon and 
spots of this same, all over the green surface 
and it is a delightful succulent, producing 
small pink and white flowers, a fascinating 
addition to your indoor garden. 


— Naomi M. INGALLs. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Lilacs 


There may be a better flowering shrub 
than the lilac but; if there is, few people 
know it. Considerable development has 
been made in hybrid varieties recently and 
it will repay anyone to look into new lilacs 
now available. 











VIOLA 


MAGGIE MOTT 


The True 
Soft Lavender Variety 


35¢ each; 3 for $1.00, postpaid 


Read about it, and our new 
double pink PYRE- 
THRUM HELEN in Gar- 
denside Gossip, our unique 
catalog sent free on request 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shelburne, Vermont 


TROPICAL PLANTS 


TEN Odd, Attractive, Tropical House and Conservatory plants 
all different, all plants labelled, $2.50 postpaid or $2.00 by 
express not prepoid. Bargain Collection Circular Free. Illustrated 
Catalogue listing over 300 varieties 25c or Free with orders of 
$2.00 or more. 


SHAFFER NURSERIES 
ROUTE NO. 2, BOX 295H, CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 





























Plant Oregon 
BRIS Ser si.co vccwraia 
CAME 


MEROUN, velvety deep purple. ...... $1.00 
COPPER PINK, large pink, flushed with : 


Rn ai elniirntn pull acinn 466 \te haniee $1.00 


GENERAL MACARTHUR, enormous 
oc Tht cobath eeeceesne $1.00 
GREAT LAKES, Dykes Winner, crisp, 
A "rarer res $1.00 
KLONDYKE GOLD, enormous pure deep 


$1.00 


eee 
MYSTIC SHRINE, brown, copper rosea 
ee OT $1. 
Oo ee ivory white, overlaid ‘ 
wit ° 
RANGITIKEI, lustrous carmine purple. . .$1.00 
SABLE yeni NO ERR 1.00 
THE RED DOUGLAS, Dykes Winner, gi- 
SE IED og cc ccccbseceegens $1.00 


If you wish to pay express charges we 
will include, CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Beaverton, Oregon 














BANISH BARE SPOTS!!! 


No Green Thumb needed with amazingly NEW 
won't burn FMG (For More Growth) Plant food soil 
builder. ° 


If YOU hove BARE spots where Nothing will Grow @ 
A SICK house plant ¢ A SPOTTY lawn @ Too SANDY 
soil @ Too HEAVY soil @ Too many ANT hills @ Too 
many JAP beetle grubs. s 


THEN 


BUILD your soil—FEED your plants. KILL many soil 
pests in ONE operation. AMAZE your neighbors, Be 
PROUD of your growing things. EASY to use—mostly 
organic. 


Made and sold by a GROWER for all growing things. 


FREE VALUABLE CULTURAL LEAFLETS WITH EACH 
BAG. Order now at $1.98 per bushel bag, 
prepaid, 
FRANK’S MARKET GARDEN 
Growers Since 1919 


1398 Allen Street Springfield, Mass. 
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Good general garden practice eee 


Grows Chak tly 


By FRANCIS C. WILSON 


Eastview, Ontario 


HILE we all love roses and want them 

in our gardens we approach their cul- 
tivation gingerly with the feeling that they 
are difficult and require special cultural 
treatment rather apart from general garden 
practice. In reality the reverse is true, for 
an understanding of the requirements of 
the hybrid tea rose and the reasons for 
those requirements leads to a better under- 
standing of the similar needs of many other 
plants in our gardens. 

The first rule for success with hybrid 
teas is, if they are to be planted in the 
Spring, to plant them early, as soon as 
the ground can be worked for although the 
hybrid tea has come a long way it is still a 
cool weather plant and will fatten buds and 
burst into growth with the first hint of 
Spring. It is therefore most important to 
get your bushes into the ground early to 
enable feeder roots to establish themselves 
before this top growth occurs. Otherwise, 
growth will take place at the expense of 
stored food in the plant resulting in a weak 
bush which will produce poor flowers and 
be likely to die out the following Winter. 
This rule of early planting to produce a 
strong root system before top growth oc- 
curs is a common procedure to follow with 
most of our garden subjects. It is the reason 
for Fall in preference to Spring transplant- 
ing of many trees, evergreens, shrubs and 
perennials as well as even hybrid tea roses. 

One point in favor of the hybrid tea is 
that it can be grown well in almost any 
type of soil, provided only that the soil is 
properly prepared and well drained. It is 
essential that soil drainage for roses be good 
and drainage is best secured by planting on 
high ground. If this is not possible then it 
may be necessary to place a layer of stone 
or crock in the bottom of the rose bed and 
to provide an outlet to a lower area. Rose 
beds are usually made not more than three 
or four feet wide and a three-foot bed will 
provide room for two rows of roses, stag- 
gered at from 15 to 18 inches apart. These 
beds should be in an open but sheltered 
position in the garden and preferably in full 
sun. 

If you would grow quality roses you must 
pay particular attention to the preparation 
of the soil in your beds. Again I point out 
that the rose is a cool weather plant and 
although it can and will survive and even 
thrive under our hot Summer conditions, it 
will not do so if its roots are in a hot, shal- 
low soil. The rose needs a deep cool rootrun 
obtained by deep digging and the provision 
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of a supply of humus in the soil which ab- 


sorbs and holds water which, in turn, helps 
to keep soil temperature down. Here again 
this requirement is not peculiar to the rose. 
All our garden plants and especially those 
from cool climates thrive best under the 
same conditions of cool rootrun, whether 
they be perennials such as hollyhock, del- 
phinium, shasta daisy or common annuals 
such as larkspur, scabiosa and calendula. 

Begin soil preparation by removing the 
first foot of top soil and laying it to one side. 
Then dig the second foot of subsoil, taking 
this out also if it is necessary to place 
drainage stones in the bottom of the bed. 
Then replace the soil, subsoil first, leaving 
out any large stones which may have been 
turned up. As you proceed mix in humus 
throughout the bed in the proportions of 
one part humus to two parts soil. Since 
roses require a firm soil in which to grow 
this work should really be done in the Fall 
which gives the soil plenty of time in which 
to settle. If the work is done in the Spring 
you must firm it by tramping well as you 
proceed, only taking care to work only 
when the soil is crumbly and not wet. End 
with the soil standing about one inch above 
the surface of the surrounding ground. 

For humus you may use well rotted cow 
manure, leaf compost or peat moss. With 
the cow manure also add superphosphate 
well mixed in and applied at the rate of four 
pounds to each 100 square feet. With leaf 
compost use a balanced fertilizer such as a 
4-12-4 at the rate of eight pounds to each 
100 square feet and with peat moss use the 
same fertilizer at the same rate plus a 
further addition of eight pounds of sheep 
manure. 

When your roses arrive unpack them im- 
mediately and plunge their roots into water 
for a period of 24 hours after which you 
should cover the plants wholly with soil 
outside until you are ready to plant them. 
When you do plant take up the roses a few 
at a time and plunge their roots into muddy 
water which will protect them from drying 
winds while you are getting them in. Dig 
large holes for the plants so that the roots 
may be spread out to their fullest extent 
and replace the soil a little at a time taking 
care to see that all spaces are filled around 
the roots. Plant the roses with the junction 
of root and stock just below the surface of 
the ground and tramp very firmly leaving 
only a shallow depression around the plant 
to hold water which should be applied at 
once. As soon as this water has drained 
away hill up the soil around the plants and 
cover the stocks as completely as possible. 

See next page 





GIANT 


CAMELLIA FLOWERED 


BEGONIAS 


Satin-textured blooms — up to 7” across — 
to delight you from June to frost! Extra size 
bulbs in 4 choicest colors: crimson, yellow, 
white | and salmon. They'll make “shady 
spots” glow! Order now — easy to grow, 
guaranteed to bloom this summer. Expert 
booklet on Begonia culture with shipment. 
Order by mail, Postpaid 
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Breck Bidg. 
BOSTON 10 

MASS. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
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GET THE BEST... 
PAY LESS! 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


SCREEN FENCING 


@ Long Lasting Cedar 

@ Four Heights 

@ Installation Service 

@ Available immediately 


To enclose privacy ...to shut out unsightly 
views ...to keep your child safe, Walpole 
Cedar Screen Fencing is tops, actually costs 
less. Two types, peeled and with bark left on. 
Rustic Picket style, too, at even lower cost. 
Write for folder, or phone Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


745 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 
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FIRE 
ALARM 


“PROTECTOWIRE” is the 
proven automatic fire de- 
tection and alarm system. 
It is quickly installed in 
any type of building and 
is unnoticeable and inex- 
pensive. For homes, 
schools, hotels, churches, 
anything that will burn. 
Free literature on request, 
including proof of per- 


formance. 
Why WH 
©) Ppt } ge 
UJ } / a 
Dert. 9E 
Hanover MASSACHUSETTS 








ANNOUNCEMENT 
ORCHIDS 


following genera: 


not on our mailing list, a postal 
assure your receiving our lists when ready. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 





We offer for spring shipment hybrid seedlings in the 


CATTLEYAS BRASSOCATTLEYAS 
LAELIOCATTLEYAS CYPRIPEDIUMS 
CYMBIDIUMS 


List available: March 1949. If interested, and you are 
card from you will 


Growers and Importers 











RAULCH wit 


to 1- Hold soil moisture 
2-Smother weeds 
3- Eliminate need for 
cultivation 


An easy to use, non-absorptive, buckwheat hull 
MULCH—dark brown in color. Ideai on flower beds; 
fawns, gardens, etc. Convenient 50 Ib. bags. 200 Ibs. 
(covers 260 sq. ft. 1 in. deep) $5.00—500 Ibs. $10.50 
— 1000 ibs. $19.00—2000 Ibs. $35.00 f.0.b. Cohoc- 
ton. Order from ad or send for FREE folder. 


LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 


Box 2, COHOCTON, N. Y. 
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FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


This big 56 page Catalogue ' |/ 
for 1949 is a ‘‘must”’ 
every serious gardener. It 
will help you plan and 
plant your garden. It de- 
ecribes and illustrates the 
best Roses; unusual Azaleas, Rho- 
dodendrons, and many other Flowering Shrubs and 
roses; all the Novelry and old favorite Perennials. E 
Free cast of Mississippi; 25¢ elsewbere. Customers ‘. ‘ ~ 
vonwd v6 recess ve cn HA aa 


Bobbink & & kine 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Visitors always welcome 
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The purpose of this move is to prevent wind 
or sun from drying and shrivelling the stems 
before the roots have taken hold and have 
begun to pump water to the stock. After 
about 10 days you should examine your 
plants and if the buds show signs of swelling 
you may remove the protective soil a little 
at a time. 

The pruning of hybrid tea roses has al- 
ways been surrounded by some mystery 
even though the procedure is really very 
simple. New stock should be examined for 
broken stems and these should be removed, 
cutting back as in all pruning to one- 
quarter inch above a sound outward-point- 
ing bud. It is also advisable to cut the good 
stems back to three or four buds if the 
nurseryman has not already done so in 
order to reduce the tops to compensate for 
the disturbed root system. 

Established roses are pruned early in 
the Spring just before the buds begin to 
swell. Pruning begins by removing all dead, 
damaged or weak stems at the point where 
they join the parent stock or a good branch. 
This should leave from four to seven strong 
stems and it has long been the custom to 
cut these back to two or three buds for the 
purpose of diverting the strength of the 
plant into the production of few but better 
flowers. If, on the other hand, more flowers 
are required leave the stems with from five 
to seven or even more buds all of which will 
produce flowers but presumably at the ex- 
pense of quality. It is now known, however, 
that hard pruning does not necessarily 
produce high quality flowers and may have 
the opposite effect through weakening the 
plant. You are well advised, therefore, to 
prune your bushes to shape, to head back 
the weaker shoots a little lower and let your 
plants go at that. Early planting and ade- 
quate preparation of rose beds will do far 
more toward ensuring quality bloom than 
will any system of hard pruning. 


Blackberry Lily 


A favorite of the old-fashioned border but 
seldom met with in today’s gardens, is the 
blackberry lily. It is a charming plant that 
should be more widely used. The leaves are 
iris-like and the orange, crimson-spotted 
flowers of mid-Summer are followed by 
clusters of shiny black seeds which give to 
the plant its common name of blackberry 
lily. These seed pods are very decorative 
and combine well with dried grasses for Fall 
and Winter arrangements. 

In catalogs the generic name of this 
plant may be given as Belamcanda, an East 
Indian name and the correct one, or as 
Pardanthus, meaning leopard flower. There 
is only one species, B. chinensis, commonly 
seen. It is of easiest culture. The short 
stoloniferous rhizomes are planted in Fall 
or Spring six inches apart. The best position 
is a somewhat sheltered, sunny one where 
the soil is a rich, sandy loam. 

— CLatrRE Norton. 
Laporte, Colo 





HOLLY Hardy English 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Well rooted cuttings of the 14 varieties of English holly 
listed by H. Gleason Mattoon in Dec. '48 issue of Horti- 
culture. The parent trees are all old sturdy specimens 
growing in the northeast, whose hardiness will 
writted through cuttings. Guaranteed true to name. 


STURDY POT GROWN STOCK (Some 2 yrs. old) 


trans- 


1 each of 5 named varieties (1 male).............. $7.50 
1 each of 10 named var. % EA Cd as dan-a'y Sine 0g aave 13.50 
2 each of 14 named var. (2 male).............-.. 35.00 


Cultural directions with stock 


Cash with order. Sorry no C.O.D. 
No deiveries before April. Orders 
acknowledged in sequence received. 
Money refunded i 
WILMAT HOLLY Box 37 


Sa 8s 8S A RZASZ 


TUBERS 
SEEDS 
PLANTS 


HARROLD'S Grants Pass, Oregon 


SPRING IS IN MY HEART 


Pussy willows and forsythia are peering forth; crocus 
is giving color to an awakening soil. All these stir a 
desire to plan for and plant Summer Flowers. Ask for 
catalog on Perennials, Iris, Bulbs, etc. ORGANIC 
GARDENS, Dept. H, Fullerton, Md. 


stock is sold. 
“Chestertown, Md. 
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-TREE BULBS. ROSES .. VINES 


TVW QUALITY sree wg ORNAMENTAL TREES + SHRUBS 


Fl ” sand tor big Free Nursery Cataloque 
NURSERI 
QVER 30 VAS OF GRINGO FRWOOD. OREGON 


COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


























Phone 
DE 3-3316 


25 Eastern Ave. . Dedham, Mass. 
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THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 


26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 


| DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed now. 
Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
As 7-4204 Brookline, Mass. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST RO 


for Mustrated CATALOG 
of ot OREGON GROWN ROSES 


A 
Vindse 
JOE) cic 


140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box S876 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. 














Wellesiey 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 





































ALITY ROSES * BULBS 
UAL TREES and SHRUBS 
BERRY PLANTS 


OREGON 
AMENTA 
ORM UIT TREES 21 and 


Send for Complete Cataleg 


NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 
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BOSTON 
CHAIN-LINK 


FENCES 


BUILDERS OF CHAIN LINK AND 
RUSTIC WOOD FENCES 





Our Service Includes Measuring Your Property 
and Recommending Most Desirable Type of 
Fencing. 


Phone or Write for Estimate or One of Our 
Representatives. 


BOSTON CHAIN LINK 
FENCE CO. 


350 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER 


TAlbot 5-1800 


Home Fencing and Estate Fencing 
A ialty 














10 ‘“S‘ESTATE’? HEMLOCK 
18-24” Tall, only $7 


Just like the ones used for hedges and landscaping 
on large estates. 


GROWS OVER 1 FOOT A YEAR 















Size 5 10 25 50 
6”"—- 9” — $2.50 $4.00 $7.50 
9-12” — $3.00 $6.00 $11.50 

12”-18” $3.00 $4.50 $9.00 $19.00 
18”-24” $4.00 $7.00 $17.00 $32.00 


Hardy collected stock, dug and shipped 
from Green Mts. of Vt. Extras with each 
shipment — ferns and wildflowers, too. 
30-day Replacement Guarantee 


HARTWOOD FORESTS 
7H Linden, Summit, N. J. 





BROWNELL ROSE BUSHES 


Easy to grow — long to live 
SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Large and beautiful as any 
Ask for Circular 


W. DEXTER BROWNELL, JR. 
East Providence Rhode Island 





Pacific Garden 


When we moved to our small ranch in the 
hills of northern California the place was 
run down and had been neglected for years. 
The house could be easily repaired, but the 
garden was discouraging. The soil was sour 
and matted with coarse vines and bunch 

s. 

My husband worked in town, so had little 
time to help me in the garden. The family 
budget could not be stretched to pay for 
outside labor. So, the project was left to me. 
I laid out a few small beds, then started 
digging to the depth of about eight inches. 
All Summer we dumped wood ashes, coffee 
grounds and rotted leaves into these spaces. 

At the soil conservation office they told 
me about agricultural lime, how it helps 
correct acid soil. I bought 50 pounds. This 
was sprinkled liberally over the lumps of 
hard soil, spaded in thoroughly and wa- 
tered as often as our limited supply would 
allow. By the first of November it was 
broken up enough to mix with the ashes 
and humus. One Sunday we went to the 
river five miles away and brought back a 
small load of sand which we poured over all 
and worked it in. 


About November 15 the soil could be | 


raked into smooth beds. We planted sweet 
peas, clarkia, godetia, columbine and set 
out a few roses as a test and then covered 
them with a mulch of manure and half- 
rotted leaves. It seemed like a miracle 
when they started to bloom the next Sum- 
mer. Encouraged, I went to work on the 
rest of the plot and now after four years 
the soil is loose and mellow. We use a small 
amount of commercial fertilizer during the 
growing season and each Fall add more 
rotted leaves and manure. It has been 
hard work but the results have made us 
happy, and we can in all honesty say, 
“We have a garden.” 
— Preaey Ray. 

Willits, Calif. 


















® LAWN 
© FLOWERS 
® GARDEN 
® SHRUBS and 
@®TREES... 


if you Zertilize with 
MILORGAN IT 


Here is an easy-to-use, 
safe, clean, remarkably 
effective fertilizer that 
“has what it takes” for 
healthy, luxuriant plant 
gooweh. Milorganite is 
non-burning, long-last- 
ing in effe ect, always 
granular and dust-free. 
Get a bag today... and 
be one of those who 
will “point with pride”! 
Packed in convenient 25-, 50-, and 100-lb, 
bags with complete directions for use. 


2 lap per £0. 


1121 WASHINGTON STREET 
WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 


























@ NO CATALOG THIS YEAR 











® Plants of ‘iin 
All Kinds 
® Perennials © Garden 
Furniture 
© Garden 
Tools © Fertilizers 
— a © Power 
Lawn 
* Landscaping GARDEN CENTER Mowers 


BOSTON AND WORCESTER TURNPIKE 
FRAMINGHAM + 


MASSACHUSETTS 








®Visiz. Gs 


SOR Oy 
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FREE GREY'S 


GARDEN CATALOGUE 


TESTED vegetable and flower seeds — 
bulbs, plants, and garden supplies. 


SPECIAL — 25 Exhibition Mixture 
gladiolus bulbs for only $1.00 postpaid. 
Plant the best for success. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 
(Seedsmen since 1888) 
20 Hunt Street Weymouth, Mass. 

















I'm Reno bound! My life's a sorrow. .. 
Joe’s going steady with a Toro. 





TORO 


YOR MOWOKS | 


LONG 


rE lappers 





112) 
WEST 


LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all 
New England. 


**Nature Packed”? 


HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 


WASHINGTON STREET 
NEWTON 65. MASS. 























Our New 1949 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also the 


FINEST BORDER PERENNIALS 
Hardy in This Cold Country 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H 


29 


Barre, Vermont 








Tsuga Canadensis — husky 
transplants, 9 to 12 inches 

nice tops and 
heavy roots. To 
row beautiful 
edges or speci- 
mens, order now 
— 100 for $25. 


Evergreens Growers 


HEMLOCK 
$750 ‘soz 


BROOKFIELD GARDENS 
DELAWARE, NEW JERSEY 
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MORE LETTERS 


More On Violets 

Dear Editor — Elizabith H. Fisher’s letter 
in Horticulture for January 1949 was of 
especial interest to me because of an earlier 
interest in the article by Mr. Coon in the 





October issue which stated that “only on | 
the Pacific Coast” could the fragrant vio- | 


lets be considered hardy. I was surprised at 
his statement because of the hardiness of 
several varieties which have persisted in my 
garden over a period of at least 15 years 
with temperatures that range from 102 
above to 33 below zero and with a minimum 
of care. Several friends have equal success 
with both the single and the double varie- 
ties. 

V . odorata has established strong colonies 
at various places in my garden. At one spot 
— ina sunny nook facing west — blossoms 


can be found soon after the snow has dis- | 


appeared. In other less sheltered spots the 
blossoms appear somewhat later. 

The variety Rosina persists but is less 
vigorous, never increasing as_ rapidly. 
Charm is a rampant grower. One tiny divi- 
sion was planted in a southward facing loca- 
tion atop a low stone wall. It has increased 
to such an extent that it is necessary to 





thin it out from time to time — in addition | 


to all that is dug out for admiring friends. 
The “runners” have found their way be- 
tween the stones in the wall producing 
strong flowering plants and have even 
reached out into the gravel of the drive 
along which the wall extends. 

Early each Spring the foliage is almost 
hidden by the lovely rosy-lilac blossoms 
which resemble Rosina somewhat. No care 
is given them other than to top-dress them 
occasionally with compost to induce root- 
ing and to thin out. I was glad to read of 


Mrs. Fisher’s experience. Now I know the | 


hardiness of fragrant violets in my garden 
is not pure “luck”’. 

— Harriet Putver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Peace Rose 


The rose Peace, one of the world’s most 
talked-about modern roses, has just been 
awarded the National Gold Medal of the 
American Rose Society. This award is based 
upon the variety’s performance in the So- 
ciety’s official test gardens and represents 
the highest honor any rose can receive in 
America. During the two-year testing period 
a new rose is carefully observed and scored 
on such characteristics as habit of growth, 
vigor, disease resistance, bloom production 
and foliage. 

Peace was originated in France by the 
famous rose breeder, Francis Meilland, and 


introduced in the United States by The | 


Conard-Pyle Company of West Grove, Pa. 
Peace is a spectacular garden rose. Its size, 
variable coloring of light yellow, edged with 
rose-pink and consistent production of 
prize-winning blooms is tremendously ap- 
pealing. 





Garden Full 
oF Lilies *3 


Two of each of 4 va- 
vieties (value $5.29) 
Eight big, fine bullbs 
just in from the 
Orient. Special low 
price offer — sold in 
collections only. 


4 FINE HARDY LILIES 


2 Auratum, Goldband Lily. Large gg ne July 
and August blooms; white, spotted deep red 
with deep yellow band on pn tal. 2 Henryi, 
Yellow Speciosum. Grows 6 - ft. high. Lots 
of bright apricot yellow flowers in July. 2 
Regale, Royal Lily. Huge alabaster trumpets 
of rose and gold centers in June and July. 
2 Speciosum Magnificum, Pink Orchid Lily. 
Frosted white, spotted, clouded bordered with 
crimson; broad waved petals in August. 


BIG 1949 CATALOGUE Free on request 


STUMPP & WALTER 


132 Church St. 
Dept. HO, New York 8, N. Y. 



















PorT-A-SPRAY 


ys Worle rowest pricer 
POWER 
SPRAYER 


@ SPRAY insecticides, 
fungicides, weed- 
killers, disinfectants 

@ SPRAY gardens, 
lawns, trees, shrubs, 
livestock, buildings 


USE ALSO AS A 









e 
“This in Mite” ot a sprayer 


shoots a driving stream up to 25 feet, 
or adjusts to a fine mist. Sprays a gallon- 
a-minute at pressures up to 150 Ibs. 
Weighs only 75 Ibs. Only 18 inches 
wide. Wheels like a baby carriage! 
Works like a charm! 

Retails at $139.50 complete, F.O. 8. 
Factory. Write for illustrated literature. 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. 344 OMAHA 3, NEBRASKA 





© FIRE FIGHTER 
© WATER PUMP 
© POWER PLANT 





SURGEONS 


Ge" XMAS TREE, 


We grow 20 million trees a year. For special 
nd tree bulletin, prices, write to address 
ow: 


BIVE SPRUCE 2 


Very superior stock. Well-branched 6 year * 
old 8-14” tall. Sent postpaid at planting 
time. For Evergreen Catalog write — 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 


STASSEN LILIUM RUBRUM 


3 for $1.50 ° 
Regular $2.45 value 
(12 for $5.00) 


Frosted white flowers suffused 
with rose-pink and spotted crim- 
son. Petals reflexed. Many flowers, 
3 to 4 ft. stems, beautiful and pop- 
ular, bloom Aug., Sept. Plant now. 


HARDY EASTER LILIES 
3 for $1.00 (12 for $3.25) 


These NEW NORTHERN GROWN Lilies are par- 
ticularly hardy, aay profusion of large pure 
white trumpets. Bloom in July. Delightfully fra- 
grant. Produce more flowers each year. 


Send for Holland Bulb Catalog 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS Pex, *c*" 


Heights, N. Y. 

















HORTICULTURE 














Send for FREE Copy 


NELIS TULIP CATALOG 
NEW 1949 EDITION 


This year, as always, Nelis brings you the newest, 
choicest Tulip introductions, illustrated and de- 
scribed for you in a finely printed, colorful cata- 
log. This latest printing of the annual Nelis Cata- 
log will fascinate you with its careful selection of 
the finest Tulip varieties, including the most ex- 
citing of the fringed Parrot types and the newest 
of the delicate Lily-flowered Tulips, besides all of 
the noteworthy Darwin, Cottage, Breeder, Giant 
and Double specimens. Be sure to get your copy 
of this interesting Tulip 
Guide, regarded as a 
MUST by every Tulip 
fancier. The 1949 Nelis 
Catalog also contains the 
most complete array of 
spectacular new Daffo- 
dils, as well as Iris and 
other bulbs. Edition is 
limited; send for your 
copy today. 





NELIS TULIPS 
— see them in 
bloom at Tulip 
Time in Holland 
this May. A 
breathtaking 
sight of riotous 
color, covering 
acres of ground. 











NELIS NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 





505 Lakewood Bivd., HOLLAND, MICH. 












You Want, at 
These Low Prices! 


| : 
6 wa? SPECIAL! All are high quality, giant 
> flowered. Good-sized bulbs, guaranteed 
» wato bloom this summer. Many prefer 
this size for largest number of flower 
FP. spikes at little cost. Selected favorite 
wakinds, all best colors mixed. You’|l get 
years of enjoyment from these bulbs 
—real blooming size, not “bulblets’’. 
» ySave money at this special price—order 
_} today! Postpaid: 10 Bulbs 25c; 45 for $1. 
Burpee Seed and Bulb Catalog FREE— 
J All the best flowers, vegetables; 128 pages. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


376 Burpee Bidg. 376 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32,Pa. °* Clinton, lowa 





















@ The MOW-MASTER makes a fine 
mulch of clippings. The new MOW- 
MASTER zips right through short or 
tall grass and weeds. Powered by the 
powerful, quiet, smooth-running Power- 
Pak Motor. Light weight; easy to han- 
dle. Ruggedly built for long, depend- 
able service. Many outstanding 
exclusive features. Reasonably 
priced. MOW-MASTER “Tops ‘s 
the Field”. G 





PROPULSION ENGINE CORPORATION 
Dept. 1349 , 7th & White Eagle Rd. Kansas City 15, Kan. 


Without obligation to me, send me free literature 
describing the MOW-MASTER. 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY STATE___ 








ee ee ee ame or ees 
Ye. ate 





April 1949 








Yellow In Spring 


Many of the first Spring flowers are yel- 
low as if Nature, repenting the dull days of 
Winter, was pouring out upon us in expia- 
tion the golden color of the sun, especially 
in our rock gardens. The earliest of these 
bright-blooming plants are the drabas. 
They are already here spending the Winter 
under the snow, every leaflet intact, and 
emerging in early April or late March 
brightly green and full of buds. They make 
colorful verdant masses among the rocks 
and down the slopes. Draba sibirica (D. 
repens) is a trailer unlike most of this 
rosetted family. It blooms lavishly for sev- 
eral weeks holding tiny bunches of golden- 
yellow flowers above the dark foliage. D. 
olympica, very different, is a carpet of small, 
prickly, tightly-compacted rosettes. Its 
chief beauty lies in the lovely effect it creates 
in the rock garden rolling over small stones 
and other minor irregularities and achiev- 
ing a trim lawn effect. It is never a pest and 
can be pulled apart for propagation. D. 
aizoides departs again from the other two. 
It looks its best in a crevice which it soon 
fills with curious rosettes of bright green, 
made up of narrow, incurving leaves fringed 
with hairs at the edges. The flowers of both 
are yellow. All drabas like full sun, good 
drainage and a limey, gritty soil. 

Douglasia vitaliana is a lovely mat of stiff 
dark leaves edged with silver. The cupped 
flowers in early Spring, a delicious golden 
yellow, are so numerous that no sign of 
leaf or stem is to be seen. 

— Ciara W. Reaan. 
Butte, Mont. 


The Gay Gazania Clan 


If you have not tried the gazanias, hy- 
brids and species, then you have missed a 
colorful array of Summer brightness in the 
form of big daisies produced until frost. 
The plants are easily raised and the season 
of bloom may be prolonged by sowing the 
seed indoors in flats filled with vermiculite 
or sandy soil mixed with loam. The seed- 
lings may be set in the garden as soon as the 
danger from frost is over. 

The gazania grows a rosette of green 
foliage the underside of which appears as if 
covered with cotton. Even before the 
blooms appear the plant is ornamental. 
Gazanias revel in sun and they do not mind 
dry weather. So, they are ideal subjects for 
a hot, sandy situation. The daisy-like blos- 
soms come in shades of yellow to orange 
and near-crimson, usually with a notched 
zonal banding of dark bluish color or of red- 
brown on each flower. It is when the flowers 
close at evening that the silken texture of 
the leaves are most noticeable. 

Used as a border and treated as an annual 
in the North, they give a beautiful display 
and are good for cutting. They also make 
very good pot plants. Seeds that produce 
gay tones of red may now be obtained for 
that purpose. 

— Naomi M. Inaa.ts. 
Windsor, Vt. 


_ And dozens more! 





takes the work out of 
your lifting and hauling 


This work-saver makes light 
Use it these work out of your jobs — 
many ways! § mixing and spreading ferti- 
In the garden or lizer - mulch, hauling 
nursery for hauling § ‘*2splants, carrying tools, 
end mixing and many more tasks. Tip 


the front to the ground for 
loading. Holds a lot. See 
it at your dealer's today. 


@ In the home 
os a laundry or 
grocery cart @ 
On picnics as a 
drink cooler @ 





INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Formerly Milcor Steel Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











OUR FRESHLY DUG 
NORTHERN GROWN 


EVERGREENS, TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


are grown right — priced right — 
and guaranteed to grow. A free 
illustrated price list on request. 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 


Established 1896 
NURSERIES ABINGTON, MASS. 














oy Utero) 10) d: 


... @ blend of Peat Moss, 
animal and poultry manure. 


The perfect plant food . . . preferred 
by gardeners for more than 
20 years. Lasts all season, 
and every time it rains 
your plants are fed 
anew, as the moisture 
dissolves its almost 
inexhaustable supply 
of plant food. 
Order from your 
regular dealer 
or direct. 
Literature 
on request. 













ATKINS « DURBROW, rnc. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
Oldest ond Largest PEAT MOSS Producers in America 
SENSE ACE REN 








Glider Mode/ FLAME GUN 


with 100 PRACTICAL USES! 


=] 











KILL WEEDS, crab gross, Sterilize poultry houses, 


Conede thistle,— stalks, kennels, barns. Use es port- 
sends end soete, Cestoy able home forge. Melt ice, 


brush, coterpillar 
bresh, caterpilier nests, thaw pipes. Safe, inex: 


diseased trees, grasshop- 
pers, chinch bugs, etc. pensive. Burns only 6% 
Gear irrigation ditches, split kerosene—94% air! Thou- 


sands of satisfied users. 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 


HAUCK MFG. CO., 100 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15 KY. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
2.50, payable in advance 


STATE INSPECTED STRONG- ROOTED STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS: Howard 17, Catskill, Pathfinder, 
Senator Dunlap, Robinson, Valentine, Kardinal King, 
Beatrice. 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.00; 100 for $3.00; 200 
for $5.25. Postpaid. FRANKLIN CG. ROBERTS, Box 
96, Boxford, Mass. 


GLORIOUS REGAL LILY and the similar later 
flowering FORMOSANUM lily; 6 selected blooming 
size bulbs each variety and 3 Double Tuberose bulbs 
$3.00 postpaid. WILLIAM H. WOLFF, 139 N. High- 
land, Springfield, Pa. 

EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS — 12 all different, first 
size bulbs with full planting directions, only $1.10. Get 
our list topnotch glads, dahlias, lilies, annual and peren- 
nial plants, etc. GARDEN SPECIAL (catalogue value 
$3.50) 12 each five finest annuals, 60 plants only $2.50 
prepaid. Fine, transplanted husky — PAUL 
WARD, PLANTSMAN, Hillsdale, Mich 


GLOXINIAS: Giant hybrids; Fresh seed from ex- 
ceptional specimens $1.00 pkt., 2 for $1.50. Plants in 
24%” pots, 2 for $1.00, $5 dozen postpaid. ALBERT 


BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist, Eastford, Conn. 


POTATO LE AF TOMATO. Best s carly variety. a7, oz. 
packet 25¢. Request folder. Includes Southland variety. 
GLECKLERS: Seedmen, Metamora, Ohio. 


384 VARIETIES OF NEW, RARE IRIS. Tall bearded 
only. More customers each year; there is a reason. Our 
free catalog will tell you. Quality Iris and Daylilies, no 
colored catalog. Heavy premiums your selection. With 
strong, sturdy stock and right prices; you can get to- 
morrow’s varieties today. IRIS TEST GARDENS, 
Route 1, Box 805H, Yakima, Washington. 


BOX OF SAMPLES OF DRIED MATERIALS to 
make your own arrangements $1.00. Order from sam- 
ples. FAWNFIELD DECORATIONS, Georgetown, 
Conn. 

















AZALEAS. 10 for $4. 26. 32 choicest varieties from 2" 
pots. FRANKLINIA seedlings 50¢. Japanese Red Ma- 
ple seedlings 75¢. Request catalog. COUNTRY GAR- 
DENS, Gaithersburg, Md. 


HARDY NATIVE NEW ENGLAND PLANTS. 
Don't pick wildflowers, grow them. RUTH HARDY 
WILDFLOWER AND FERN NURSERY, Falls 
Village, Conn. 


10 PACKETS PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS, 25¢ 
postpaid, each different. Plant and grow your hardy 
plants. HARRY A. CURE, Atchison, Kansas. 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS in all their glorious colors. 
Grow them from our sturdy plants. Send for free cata- 
log. BLACKWOOD BEGONIA GARDENS, 1817-H, 
E 4th, Superior, Wis. 














G ARDEN GE MS. Sl rom m show collections in Philadel- 
phia area, 10 Azaleas, all different $3.00. BUCKING- 
HAM NURSERY, Box 144, Buckingham, Pa. 
NEW HARDY FRUITS rs AND FLOWERS os Leading 
station originations. Valuable list. PINE-CROFT 
NURSERIES, Exeter 7, N. H. 
YOUR FAVORITE PICTURE OF YOUR GAR- 
DEN, house or other subject on post-cards or note 
folders. Delight your friends and yourself. Samples 10¢ 
credited on order. TIFFT, 16 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 
ARDEN EXC sHANGE MAGAZINE _ Diffe rent! 
nee nee exchange offers. Sample 10¢. Year $1.00. 
E. JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


6 NEW G ARDEN Cc HR YSANTHEMUMS DIRECT 
FROM THE ORIGINATOR — Alert, Black Velvet, 
Farly Robin, Golden Wand, Successor, and White 
Tower — all six, for $3.50. Descriptive list on request. 
GILBERT BECKER NURSERY, c slimax, Mich. 


DOUBLE BLOODROOT = ery rare. Flowers, “April, 
like small double white Peonies. Grows easily, woodsy 
soil, part shade. Order now, Sept. delivery. $1.25 post- 
paid; $2 for 2; $2.75 for 3. GRAY COLE, Bradford, 
Mass. 

GREENHOUSE FOR SALE — 17 by 14% ft. Exc el- 
lent condition. Telephone LOngwood 6-0154, 
Boston. 


WOODEN BIRD HOUSE BARGAIN — TiKFT. 
only nailing together. Two for $2.50, delivered: TIF FT 
16 Tifft Road, Dever, N. H. 


HEMEROCALLIS — Offering choicest named varie- 
ties from leading hybridizers at a saving. Free list. 
AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 Screven Ave., North- 
east, Box H, Atlanta, Georgia. 

















CARDINAL FLOWERS, bloodroots, hepaticas; field 

grown. $3.00 per dozen, postpaid. Write for price list. 

19 Mick. GARDENS, 21301 Telegraph Rd., Detroit 
c 


NATIVE ~- RHODODENDRONS, “azaleas, evergreens, 
trees, shrubs, perennials, orchids, ferns-vines. Free 
catalogue. THE THREE LAURELS, Marshall, N. C. 


FANCY LEAF CALADIUM BULBS. Mixed colors. 15 
for $1.00. 100 for $4.50. 1,000 for $40.00. F.O.B. L. 
WILLIAMS FLOWER & BULB GARDENS, Rt. 2, 
Box 235B, Longwood, Florida. 
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CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS — Standard 
varieties Rancocas, Rubel, Jersey, Cabot, one year — 
dozen $2.50. $15.00 per 100. Two years, $6.00 per doz. 
$32.00 per 100. Three years $8.00 per doz. $38.00 per 
100. Four years $1.50 each $12.00 per doz. Newer varie- 

ties, two years, Weymouth, June bearer, Burlington, 
July bearer, both varieties $1.00 each. $8.00 per dozen. 
New Burlington three years $1.50 each, $12.00 per 
dozen. Four years Burlington, $2.00 each. $18.00 per 
dozen. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY STOCK, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


BERRY PLANTS — List sent. Thornless Boysen- 
berry, Red, Black Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseber- 
ries, Currants, Blueberries, Grape vines, pot grown 
Strawberry, Layer Strawberry, Dewberry. WARREN 
SHINN’S NURSERY STOCK, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Ww ashington asparagus roots, 
Rhubarb. Horse Radish roots. List sent. Herbs. WAR- 
REN SHINN’S NURSERY STOCK. Woodbury; 
New Jersey. 





BOOKS — Private library for sale in lots. Garden, 
Orchard, Farm and Nature books. Send for Lists. 
HUGH SMILEY, Henniker 15, N. 


DOUBLE TUBEROSES FROM GUATEMALA. 
Post paid per 100, 3—4’’ size, $7.50; 4-5’’ size, $8.50. 
GUATEMALA BULB IMPORTING ¢ CO., 231 East 
86th Street, New York 28, N. 


RAISE YOUR OWN TREES ‘and shrubs from seed for 
shade, windbreak, erosion control, etc. Write for free 
planting guide and price list. WOODLOT SEED CO., 
Norway 3, , Michigan. 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLUS a ~ 100 assc ted large bulbs 
$6.00, medium $4.50, including such prize winners 
as Leading Lady and Red Charm. Labeled $2.00 
extra. Satisfaction guaranteed. STANFORD BLISH, 
Whately, Mass. 

A NEW POLEMONIUM (BLUE. PEARL). A little 
beauty for rock garden or perennial border. Myriads of 
light blue bells on fifteen inch stems. Cuts well. Blooms 
May and June, then resolves itself into a tuft of dark 
green, fern-like foliage five inches high, 
excellent bordering plant for flower and rose beds. Does 
well in sun or shade. 3 for $1.25, $4.50 per doz. $35.00 
per 100. PLANE- VIEW NURSERY, Newport, R. I. 
IRIS OFFER: Varieties 
Coronet, Eros, Jasmania, Ozone - 
Free. Iris. Peonies, Hemerocallis. Perennials. 
PERIAL IRIS GARDENS, Cornell, Illinois. 


RHODODENDRON, HEMLOCK, Native azaleas, 
laurel, dogwood, white pine, kalmia, silver maple. List 
- NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, 
7a. 








Anosia, Blue Monarch, 


IM- 





100 MEDIUM SIZE ‘GLADIOLUS bulbs best varie- 
ties $2.00. 100 seeds good crosses $.50. _ a hese GAR- 
VER, Route 1, Box 73F, So. Bend, 





DAHLIAS —_ The | best a the New, the choicest of the 
Old. Price List FREE. CRONACHER DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS, Ironton, Ohio. 

NEW ENGLAND ACCLIMATED  SOILUTION 
EARTHWORMS, soil builders and composters: Selec- 
tion of egg capsules, baby worms and breeders; pin‘ 
$1.75 postpaid. Instructions with each order. GRAN- 
ITE STATE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 491 Hall 
Street, Manchester, N. H. 
BL \UEBERRY PLANTS: Giant berries. Easy to grow. 
Prices on request. A. F. BALLARD, Box 213-C, 
Hammonton, N. J 








HARDY FERNS that thrive where other plants fail to | 


grow. We also specialize in Dapne Cneorum. Write for 
Mas list. JOHNSON’S NURSERIES, Southwick, 
ass. 


PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS PRESERVING 
LIVE FLOWERS. Six Valuable Selling Plans 25¢. 
oN Y. s, 15-HT Boulevard Station, New York 
59 Y 


ROSE BUSHES — World's Best. Free illustrated cat- 
alog, hints on care and culture. McCLUNG BROS. 
ROSE NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 





DELPHINIUM PACIFIC GIANT, prize winner. Free 

Literature on seed and plants. OFFERMAN DEL- 

— GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
ash. 


HERBS — SEED: ere Offer: 10 packets, $1.00 
Catalogue listing over 70 varieties of herb seeds and 
plants grown at PLANTATION GARDENS, R.F.D. 2, 
Box 223, Lynchburg, Virginia. 








making an | 








6 for $1.00. Catalog | 





AFRICAN VIOLETS — Over 45 varieties 
able, immediate delivery. SPECIALS: Blue 
Pink Beauty, White Lady, $1.00 each. P.P. 
WRAPPED, growing instructions included. 


avail- 
Boy 
GIFT 
AFRI 
GRO: prepared potting soil 3 Ibs. $1.00 P.P. Write for 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE Catalogue. VIRGINIA LEE 
GARDENS, Dept. H.O., Greensboro, Md. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


RARE GERANIUMS: Two echated. two colored 
leaved, two novelties $3.50 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. FRANK woob, JR., P.O. Box 3336, 
Dept. H-1, Fort Worth 5, Texas. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS — Cacti and Succulents tropics 
and accessories. Free List. YOARS HOUSEPLANT 
NURSERY, Bunker Hill, Ind. 


CALLICARFA — 9-12’ — $8.00 per 
Judas Tree 8-15’’ $12.00 per 100; Jap. Quince 
12-15’ $6.00 per 100; Forsythia Spectabilis 12—15’’ 
$6.00 per 100; Viburnums Opulus and Lomentosum 
6-12” $9.00 per 100; Jap. Bittersweet 12-15 
$5.00 per 100. Baltic Ivy — $6.00 per 100; Pachysandra 
2 years $5.00 per 100. Send for list of 150 rare plants. 
ALANWOLD ‘NURSERY, Neshaminy, P.O., Penn- 
sylvania. 


100; Chinese 


ATTENTION: Get our new Catalog describing new 
hardy Chrysanthemums, listing English Spoons, Cush- 
ions, New Hemerocallis, Japanese Iris, Bearded Iris and 
other perennials. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, N. J. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA — Wild Blue Phlox, fragrant 
and colorful spring bloom. Twelve sturdy plants, . 00. 
Large clumps, twelve for $3.00. Postpaid. MRS. W. E. 
ANDERSON, Underwood, Iowa. 


PRIMROSES — Polyanthus, mixed: Acaulis, blues: 
Cashmerians lavendar: 1 yr. Auriculas, mixed. 30 cents 
each, postpaid. QUESTOVER PRIMROSE GAR- 
DENS, Nola E. Wibel, Contoocook, N. H. 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD BURLS — sprout green 
foliage in bowl of water. Sizes $1.00, $2.00, $3.00. 
ROBERT OYEN, 694 30th Avenue, San Francisco 
21, California. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Premier, 
Temple 300 — $4.30, 500 — $6.20, 1,000 — $9.40. 
Temple everbearing 300 — $6.85, 500 — $9.95, 1,000 
$16.75. A. WILEY McDONALD, New Freedom, Pa. 


Robinson & 


CONIFER, LILY, UNUSUAL SEEDS. Bulbs, House 
Plants, Epiphyllum, etc. Electric Hotbed Units, all 
sizes. Write for catalogue 106. RANSOM SEED SPE- 
CIALTIES, San Gabriel, Calif. 








FOR SALE — HARDY HERB PLANTS as soon as 
weather permits — Lavender, Sage, Tarragon, Thyme, 
Winter Savory, many others. Please write to YE 
OLDEN CRAFT STUDIO, 81 Union Street, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 





CORSAGES: “The Trick of Making Your Own Cor- 
sages,’’ a beautiful little book, with complete instruc 
tions, fully illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg, Nationally 
Accredited Flower Show Judge, price $1.00 postpaid. 
Book with Kit for making your own corsages, price 
$3.00 postpaid. FLORAL ART, Dept. O, Box 85, 
West Englewood, N. J. 


FOR SALE — Case Hay Baler, Model NCM, Perfect 
Condition. Tel. North Brookfield 2022 or write Box 28, 
care of Horticulture. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





7 
GARDENER — Greenhouse man, all work concern- 
ing the upkeep of a private place, vegetables, general 
work. Greenhouse, cut-flowers, pot plants, etc. Private 
or commercial. Single, middle aged, willing, reliable 
Box 27, care of Horticulture. 





ALL ALUMINUM LIFETIME, HANGING BAS- 
KETS — 30” around 7” deep. Three postpaid $5.00. 
Send for folders, also Aluminum Propagator. PRIM- 
ROSE ACRES, Gladstone 3, pena 


AFRICAN VIOLETS —45 Outstanding varieties. 
New introductions. Free 1949 Catalogue. TINARI 
FLORAL GARDENS, setamn stat Pa., Dept. H. 














HEMEROCALLIS “ (Daylilies), Siberian, Spuria and 
Tall Bearded Iris for Spring shipment. Leading varie- 
ties, excellent plants. Write for list. TOPNOTCH GAR- 
DENS, Chesterton, Indiana. 








YOUNG WOMAN DESIRES TO CHANGE POSI- 
TION. Horticultural schooling; 3 years university study 
of Botany; 5 years experience in greenhouse and out 
door gardening. Please answer to Horticulture, Box 24. 





HELP WANTED 


GROWER OF PERENNIAL PLANTS for large nur 
sery near Baltimore. TOWSON NURSERIES, Inc., 
Towson 4, Maryland. 


HORTICULTURE 
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You 
can have a 


BETTER 
GARDEN 


PRIN W'S 





Your favorite dealer has a large as- 
sortment of freshly tested, freshly 
packaged Ferry’s Seeds—all specially 
selected for your locality. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT 31 » SAN FRANCISCO 24 


Hear “The Old Dirt Dobber” on “THE GARDEN 
GATE”“—Saturday mornings—CBS 








GARDEN 
eo WEEK gs 


¥ Mark June 14 to.20 
in Your Calendar 


THAT IS GARDEN WEEK 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 





For the first time, nearly 100 
gardens and historic houses 
and buildings will be open to 
your pleasure. This is a rare 
opportunity to see famous pri- 
vate gardens as well as the 
shrines in which history was 
made. For details please 
write to: GARDEN WEEK, 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Sponsored by: 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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Garden Work 
From page 139 


more years depending upon how well it is 


cared for. A bed is started by setting one- | 


year old roots or plants 18 inches apart in a 
soil well limed to a depth of eighteen inches. 
Rhubarb likewise is started from roots 
and set three feet apart in a well limed soil. 
Special directions should be obtained. 

Mulching the garden to control weeds 
and keep the soil temperature at least 
10 degrees cooler will save labor and pro- 
duce better crops. There are a few limita- 
tions and precautions. Straw, hay, sawdust, 
leaves, peanut shucks or aluminum foil can 
all be used. A mulch should not be applied 
until the soil is warm. Soils that tend to be 
poorly drained should not be mulched. It 
probably will not pay to mulch Spring sown 
early crops. Summer sown crops for Fall 
may be mulched with paper or aluminum 
foil, if you can get it, with good results. 
In regions where worms bother the fruit, 
cucumbers and cantaloupes will give very 
good results on aluminum foil. 

Sawdust is a good mulching material but 
it is best to use old sawdust that has been 
partially decayed. When the crop is har- 
vested the sawdust should be scraped off, 
unless you can mix it very thoroughly 
through the soil. Straw, hay and weeds 
(not with mature seed) all make good 
mulching materials. 


Iris Dwarfs 
From page 143 


ground for growing flowers. So, as the ladies 
of Japan use the ground-up rhizomes of this 
particular iris to make a face powder from, 
they grew the plants on the thatched roofs 
of their houses, deciding no one could com- 
plain of that, hence the name roof iris. The 
plants are very shallow-rooted and need 
transplanting fairly often but here in New 
York in the rock garden they seed them- 
selves between the rocks where they grow 
and flower successfully. Another favorite 
place is in a planting of bearberry which 
has formed a thatch-like covering over 
some rocks. Here I. tectorum feels at home 
but it is an evergreen iris and where there 
are really hard freezes it should have light 
covering. 

The dwarf irises mentioned are the better 
known ones, also most of them are not diffi- 
cult to acquire or grow. The collector might 
obtain with some trouble many more 
worthwhile ones in all the groups. 


Homegrown Sage 


Why not include some sage seed in your 
seed order? Get the broadleaved English 
sage, if possible. Seed grows easily, a few 
plants will supply enough for anyone’s use 
and the plants live for years. Pick the full 
grown leaves, dry on paper in a shady place 
and store in a tight container. If you once 
use homegrown sage, you will never be 


| satisfied with the commercial product. 








We Are In Line 
for 1949 


ALL AMERICAN 
ROSE SELECTIONS 


AARS 


Each Three 
Forty-niner, 1949 AARS Winner $2.50 $6.30 
Tallyho, 1949 AARS Winner... 2.50 6.30 
Nocturne, 1948 AARS Winner. 2.00 5.10 
Peace, 1946 AARS Winner.... 2.00 5.10 
Mirandy, 1945 AARS Winner... 1.50 3.75 
Charlotte Armstrong, 1941 
BARS WieGGl soc cccoveceses 1.50 3.75 


AND OVER 50 OTHER VARIETIES 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY FOR 
NEW ENGLAND GARDENS 
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‘ 
Headquarters for | i 
Junior Yews. (=| 
Money canbuyno §= 44 
better and you (ag eeu 


can save money 
by buying these 
unsurpassed vari- 
eties of hardy 
yews in JUNIOR 
SIZE. Enjoy watch- 
ing them grow, 
as these varieties 
make splendid, 
pleasing green 
tedges for year- 
round beauty. 


Taxus media hatfieldi 
21 inches tall D> 


KKKKKKKKEK 


Taxus media hicksi « Taxus media hat- 
fieldi e Taxus cuspidata tountoni « Taxus 
cuspidata nana 


Ask for ‘Prices and Sizes Available 


SPECIAL OFFER 


HELEBORUS NIGRE {Christmas Rose} 
flowering plants. 


Each $1.00 Ten $9.00 


MARINUS VANDER POL 
Nurseryman + Landscape Architect 
FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 





“Not a Weed Left” | 


Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick; easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.”’ In same operation 
they break up the clods 
and crust, aerate soil, 
work the surface into a 
level moisture - retaining 
mulch. Patented filler 
drum and other big ad- 
vantages. 

A woman or boy can 
use it — do more and 
better work than 10 
men with hoes. Write 
for literature, sizes and 
prices direct to you. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 75, David City, Nebr. 
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me 


She “Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Soctety 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Y 


FLOWER SHOW 
JUDGING SCHOOL 


{in co-operation with the 


Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania} 


At Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
Philadelphia Store 


April 6, 7, 8 
Course Tickets — $7.50 
Single Lectures — $2.50 


DAFFODIL DISPLAY 
IN ROOMS OF THE SOCIETY 


Tuesday, April 12 
Noon to 5 P.M. 
Open to All — No Charge 
Y 


For details, address 
the Secretary 


i SX. SS Se. Sa. Sn. Seu. Sean Sta. Se. Son. Seu. Sha. han Sen Sea. Sen. Seen Sean Shan Sean Sen. Sen. Sen Shan hn, Sean Sen Sen, Sen. Sen Sen Sen Se. St. $0. Sen Sen. Sen Se. Sn. Be, Be. Bea. HH. K. H, Ben Bead 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


White House, Belle Isle 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 











With this issue, Horticulture 
goes to all members of our So- 
ciety. The Board of Trustees is 
glad to present to our members 
a fine horticultural magazine, 
| and hope that it will bring 
pleasure and profit to all. 


FLOYD D. JOHNSON 


‘President 
DAFFODIL NOVELTIES 


I have one of the finest collections of choice Daffo- 
dils in the British Isles and can offer bulbs of highest 
quality. Please write for my descriptive illustrated 
catalog, post free. 

W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, BALLYMENA 


Northern Ireland 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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Horticultural Hall 


DAFFODIL 


SHOW 
May 2 and 3 





Tulip Show 
May 24-25 


ADMISSION FREE 


ISIS) SSSI SIS) SS) 


DATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 








| of New York, Inc. 





The Horticultural Society 


THE ESSEX HOUSE 
157 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


>+<¢-¢+ 
} «April 14th, 1949, 2:30 p.m. 3 
LECTURE 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS | 
by 
MRS. CHESTER COOK § 
, In Charge of Flower Arrangements at 
> The New England School of Home 
Arts, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


+o ¢ 
April 25th, 2 to 10 p.m. 
April 26th, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


| NARCISSUS SHOW 


Schedule will be sent upon request to the 
Secretary, 157 West 58th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Both activities will be held in the Colon- 
nades Ballroom, Essex House, 160 West 
59th Street, New York City. 2 











April 6. Atlanta, Ga. Tulip Trousseau Tea, 
Tulip Study Club at Piedmont Driving 
Club, proceeds to fight cancer. 

April 6-7. Victoria, B. C. Early Spring Show. 

April 8-10. Memphis, Tenn. Garden Tours 
sponsored by the Memphis Garden Club. 

April 9-10. Cincinnati, Ohio. Narcissus 
Show, Federated Garden Clubs at Art 
Museum. 

April 13-14. Portland, Ore. Eighth Annual 
Show of the American Primrose Society, 
ballroom, Masonic Temple. 

April 22-23. Hollywood, Calif. 10th Annual 
Iris Show in Plummer Park sponsored by 
the American Iris Society, Southern 
California Iris Society and the Park 
Department. 

April 25-26. New York, N. Y. Annual Nar- 
cissus Show of the Horticultural Society 
of New York at the Essex House. 

April 26-May 1. Oakland, Calif. Oakland 
Flower Show. 

April 29-May 9. Maryland. House and 
Garden Pilgrimage sponsored by the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 

May 4-5. Asheville, N. C. Spring Flower 
Show sponsored by the Council of Ashe- 
ville Garden Clubs in the Auditorium. 

May 11-12. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Meet- 
ing, Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania, Hotel Warwick. 












Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants | 


Rare and standard hardy perennial plants for 
rock garden or border. Sturdy, well-rooted 
stock in wide assortment. Unique catalog. 


Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 











MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 


PANSY PLANTS 


“Swiss Giant."’ This strain of Super Giant Pansy 
plants has immense flowers. Thrives very well in 
partly shady places. All mixed colors. Up to 6” 
across. Bloom all summer. 100 plants, very 
special, $2.50, or 25 for $1.00. Send no money. 
Pay postman C. O. D. Cash orders prepaid. Re- 
turn at once if not satisfied. GIVEN with $2.50 
orders, 2 Mystery Bloom Cushion Mums, $1.00 val. 
Owen Nursery, Dept. 18-HO. Bioomington, lil. Clip this. 











Gorgeous named Mallis Azaleas 
RED AND YELLOW 


12-18" 6 for $15—18-24" 6 for $21 
Other choice items 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
245 Brimfield Rd., Wethersfield, Conn. 








BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
15 VARIETIES 


° Order NOW for Fall or Spring Planting + 


MONROE FARMS 
BOX 464, BROWNS MILLS, N. J. 
Member of the True Blueberry Growers Association 





For more garden beauty 
with less labor. Pest and 
disease free. Thrive in 
any soil 


FREE CATALOG, 


DR. STOUT’S 





Ty | 1s 
FARR NURSERY CO. 
WEISER PARK, PA. 


Box 449 


HORTICULTURE 











wide-open firm florals set perfectly on the strong, 
ak. .., RERERETELT TELL LE EEE 
JUNEBELLS. Snow-white. Six to eight large florets 
bloom at a time and are set beautifully on a strong, 





$0.75 $2.50 





Large-Flowered 


GLADIOLUS 


Gladioli make attractive displays in the garden and are ideal 
for house decorations. They are easily grown in any good, 
well-drained soil in a sunny location. They may be planted at 
intervals for a succession of bloom from early Spring until as 
late as the first of July. 


SUPERB LARGE-FLOWERED VARIETIES 


In compiling the following list of large-flowered varieties great care has been taken to 
select only the best variety in each color. 


12 100 
ALGONQUIN. Glowing deep scarlet. Large florets... 2. 1... e cece e eee eens $1.30 $9.50 
BEACON. Rose-scarlet with creamy blotch... . 2... 2. ccc eee cece cence eeeeees -90 6.25 
CORONA. Creamy white with rose picoted edges... .. 2... .. cece ececececes 1.45 10.75 
ELIZABETH THE QUEEN. A beautiful new lavender with large ruffled florets . . 1.60 12.00 
HOPMAN GLORY. Clear yellow without markings... ........0 cece ee eeeees 1.05 7.50 
JEANIE. Clear, rich pink with attractive creamy yellow throat. .............. -90 6.25 
KING LEAR. Rich wine-purple. Nice spike on tall stem... .. viniereeess 1.00 7.25 
MAID OF ORLEANS. Pure white with light cream shade in throat . (iccenesawe .80 5.75 
MAJUBA, Tall, scarlet-red. Midseason... 2... ccc cece eee cece ee eeeees 1.15 8.50 
MARGARET BEATON. Pure white with red blotch in throat... .............. 1.05 7.50 
TEN ULTRA NOVELTI ES MARGARET FULTON. Beautiful deep pink. Very sturdy variety............. .80 5.75 
MASKERADE. Orange-yellow with dark red blotch in throat... ............. 1.15 8.50 
MRS. MARK'S MEMORY. Deep magenta with reddish blotch. .............. 1.15 8.50 
P from HOLLAND PICARDY. immense spikes of rich apricot-pink blooms. ...........0.eeeeeee- 85 6.00 
“" , ’ I os 6 ono dae 0460064060 6060 005000000608 -95 6.75 
For the guidance of those who wish to select the very best of ROSA VAN LIMA. Light rose with few darker lines in throat... ............. 1.00 7.25 
the newest varieties imported from Holland, we offer below a ROSE SPLENDOR. Velvety deep rose with purple sheen. ........0.0.0.000- 85 6.00 
~ list of ten really outstanding varieties. SNOW PRINCESS. Finest new white. Tall and straight spike... ............. 95 6.75 
| : 3 12 VALERIA. The leading red variety. Excellent form... . 6... cece cece cence 1.35 10.00 
| DE GOEDE’S TRIUMPH. Beautiful orange-red. The YELLOW HERALD. Clear, pure shade of yellow. Tall, wiry stem............. 1.30 9.50 


COLLECTION A 
3 bulbs each of the above 20 varieties. Separately packed and labeled 


ON 6006055 0600 50 cn 09s 40098560 sees earewete'deeeesessen5e= isbhnedtiatiedd $4.95 


UPTIGht SIOM . oc cccccccccccccccccscccceccece 50 1.50 

LEEUWENHORST. Pure salmon-pink. Many large, 
wide-open flowers are oh pranned on the ex- + “400 The following offer of Gladiolus in separate colors is intended for customers who are 

LEOPOLD STOKOFOKY, Very lorge’ Ft Redo 7 not particularly interested in the named varieties but wish to make their selection ac- 
White with delicate pink gloss and red blotch in cording to color. 
throat. Vigorous grower... . .60 2.00 

MONSOER. Velvety ruby- -red. The ” medium- ‘sized BRIGHT RED SOFT PINK PURE YELLOW 
florets, of which eight to ten are open at a time, are DEEP SCARLET SNOW-WHITE SALMON-ORANGE 
= placed and strongly attached to slender, stiff 78 os0 BRIGHT PINK PURPLE-BLUE 

NEW | EUROPE. Light red. Afine self color, withmony 25 for $1.50 100 for $5.75 

PAUL RUSENS. Without o dovks the finest urple = saad J DELUXE MIXTURE. An exceptionally fine blend of only the choicest large-flowered Gladiolus 
vi eabeiienad. tonne Gaver of auechiaes adie. varieties in a wide array of the best colors. 12 for 75¢, 25 for $1.40, 100 for $5.25 
Stem is tall and vigorous...........eeeeeeeees .70 2.25 

SALMAN’S GLORY. Creamy white with distinct red 
markings on creamy yellow blotch. Six to eight ° 

= beautifully formed, large flowers open ata time. . 75 2.50 Giant-Flo wered Tuberous 
SOLE MIO. Pure yellow with a striking scarlet mark- 
S EL. nn 46 64-0 0646. 545064490060000005% -50 1.50 

TOPSCORE. Rich vermillion-red. Asensational exhibi- 

re. ern Pree -70 2.25 


COLLECTION B 


1 bulb each of the above 10 novelties. Separately 
packed end tabated. 10 Gar... cccccccccccccceses 


$1.95 


Gladiolus in Separate Colors 


For a succession of bloom all during the Summer and Fall plant 
the following collection of Gladiolus at intervals of one or two 


Begonias are, perhaps, the handsomest of all summer-flowering plants. They are very 
popular for use in window-boxes, as house-plants, and for planting in beds or groups 
in moist, shaded areas. Gigantic flowers appear uninterruptedly from July until frost. 
Bulbs may be lifted in autumn and stored in a cool place over winter for planting the 
following spring. 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS 


weeks. Brilliant, full double flowers which greatly resemble the Camellia. 
’ COLLECTION C RED SCARLET PINK WHITE 
10 bulbs each of 8 separate colors. Separately ORANGE SALMON YELLOW MIXED, All Colors 





packed and labeled. 80 for.........eseeeeeeeee 


$4.60 


EACH 25¢ 3 for 65c¢ 12 for $2.50 


ALL BULBS GUARANTEED TO BLOOM « ALL BULBS GUARANTEED TRUE TO NAME ¢ POSTPAID IN NEW ENGLAND 


Shipments Start March 14 + Bulbs Available at Showroom on That Date - Easily Followed Instructions Enclosed 


TREE-LAND, Inc. 


Memorial Drive at Western Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


TRowbridge 6-8416 


NEW ENGLAND’S FINEST NURSERY STOCK 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 
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You can bank on it — every spring, insects and 
pests keep their annual appointment to work 
their depredations on the trees that mean so 
much to your home in both beauty and value. 
Fight their destruction by spraying early and 
wisely — the right spray, the right method, at 
the right time. Spray now, the Bartlett Way... 
ho. the scientific way backed by the knowledge and 


The Bartlett Way FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON FOR . 
2 - 
PROMPT CONSULTATION TO PROTECT a of the Bar tlett Tree Research Lab 
THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES. oratories and Extensive Experimental Grounds. 


-_" ee en ee 
The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 
Stamford, Connecticut | 

e r 


Please have a representative from your. nearest office contact me 
TREE EXPERT CO. 


to discuss, at no obligation, scientific ae my shade trees. 
HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; 


bury, Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, 

Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, 

N. Y.; Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), 

York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Ports- 

o— Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, 
enn. 


| Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. |.; Dan- 





